





New California Giant Sunshine Aster 
Blue Moon. Wilt resistant and grace- 
ful. (Stumpp & Walter, Schling, 


Henderson, Burpee, Dreer and others) 6 
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Giant Single Fringed Petunia Dainty 
Lady. A new color in Petunias, a 
delicate golden yellow (Dreer, Stumpp 
& Walter and others) 















Marigold Mexican Orange—an aptly 

named novelty with the same individu- 
ality and grace as the popular Guinea 
Gold. (Dreer, Schling and others) 


The Desirable New Annuals for 1936 


HERE ean be no question that the 

remarkable progress made during 

the last few seasons in the develop- 

ment of striking new types of 
annuals, and the improvement of old 
forms, has brought a new interest to 
these easily-grown flowers. Many a gar- 
den, where for years they had been more 
or less shoved as:de because of the prefer- 
ence being given perennials and rock 
plants, has now weleomed them back, and 
given them space—quite literally—right 
“up in the front row.” 

This is at it should be, for the annuals 
are quite as important a class as any 
other group of plants in garden making. 
Country folk and small-place gardeners 
have always realized this—even when the 
landseape architects and garden elub lee- 
turers were, if not actually disparaging 
them, giving them scant attention. 

This spring’s new crop of catalogs will 
probably be examined with more avid in- 
terest in the pages devoted to annuals, 
than has been accorded them in many a 
long day. The almost instantaneous sue- 
cess of such splendid things as Yellow 
Supreme, and Guinea Gold marigolds, 
Orange Flare cosmos, and such distinet 
achievements as Golden Gleam and other 
double nasturtiums, annual canterbury 
bells, and rust-proof snapdragons, has 
left the garden public with keen expecta- 
tions for new possibilities. 

Interest centers first of all in the new 
All-American Selection Committee Awards, 
As most readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
probably know, these awards are made 
by a Committee of ten judges, from trials 
made in ten widely-separated sections of 
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New Sweet Pea Burpee’s Ruffled Exqui- 


site. This one of brilliant salmon cerise 
color will be a great favorite. (Burpee) 


the country. These trials are open to 
the originators of new varieties the world 
over. That the joint opinion of these ten 
experts is a pretty reliable guide to satis- 
factory quality in a “novelty” is evi- 
denced by the records of the varieties 
which have been granted awards during 
the three years the Committee has func- 
tioned. 


THE PETUNIA AWARDS 


The only Gold-medal Award for this 
year goes to a new petunia, Flaming 
Velvet, which nine of the ten judges gave 
seventy-three points. This is a variety 
from Holland—a rich, deep red, very uni- 
form in color and habit of growth. 

It is remarkable that petunias also car- 
ried off three of the remaining ten awards 
made by the Committee. The one rated 
highest—forty-two points—is Dainty Lady. 
Its outstanding feature is the color, a deli- 
sate golden-yellow, and the first approach 
to a real yellow in petunias. In habit it 
is a compact-growing, half-dwarf, frilled 
single in form; and it is a constant and 
free bloomer. It represents the result of 
ten years’ breeding and selection. Dainty 
Lady has already won honors abroad hav- 
ing been granted the coveted Award of 
Merit of the Royal Horticultural Society 
of England. 

The other two All-America petunias 
are Rose Gem, with thirty-nine points, 
and Improved Rose King, with sixteen 
points. The former is reported to be similar 
to last season’s Gold-medal Winner Pink 
Gem, but much clearer and deeper in color. 
Like Rose Gem it is of the new dwarf, com- 
pact-growing “miniature” class, the plants 
attaining a height of but eight inches. 
While this variety still gives a few off- 
type plants, it is sufficiently fixed for all 
practical purposes. Rose King is larger 
flowered, but not compact growing. 


HIGH-RANKING COSMOS 


The highest ranking of this season’s 
All-America Awards of Merit is cosmos 
Sensation Mixed, in white and shades of 
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New Rust-Proof Snapdragons. Every gar- | 


dener can now grow “Snaps.” This year they 
can be secured in definite varieties. (Schling, 
Burpee, Dreer, Henderson, Stumpp & Walter 





and others) 


pink. It received forty-nine points. It is 
of moderate height, the plants being four 
to six feet tall, but the flowers are extra 
large, up to six inches in diameter. The 
plants, being bushy in habit, require 
plenty of room—three to four feet apart 
in good soil. It is reported to flower in 
ten weeks from seed. 

DOUBLE NASTURTIUMS 
The furor 


horticulturally speaking— 
created by 


the introduction of Golden 
Gleam and other double nasturtiums has 
not yet subsided. Added to the group this 
year is the introduetion—from Holland 
this time—of Dwarf Double Golden Globe. 
It scored forty-five points. In habit this 
new variety is of the true Tom Thumb 
type,—eompact in growth and less than 
a foot high. It is a sport of Golden Gleam, 
and like that variety it is deliciously 
sweet-scented; and also semi-double rather 
than really double, as the name might 
imply. 
MARIGOLDS OF MERIT 

Like the petunia, the cosmos, and the 
nasturtium, the marigold maintains a 
place in the new year’s novelty headlines. 
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New Petunia Twinkles. 
the wealth of new varieties. 


In Diaie Sunshine, scoring forty points, 
another distinet marigold type is estab- 
lished. While the flowers are but moderate 
in size—two to two-and-a-half inches 
across—they are so formed as to give 
much the effect of a small chrysanthemum. 
The foliage is exceptionally good and does 
not have the strong characteristic mari- 
gold odor objectionable to many. The color 
is a brilliant golden-yellow, and the flow- 
ers, on fine stems, last unusually well 
when eut. Dixie Sunshine, whieh grows 
three to four feet tall, is considerably 
later than Guinea Gold, and in northern 
sections should be started in the house 
or in a frame to make sure of a satis- 
factory period of bloom. 


TWO NEW ANTIRRHINUMS 

Two new antirrhinums, Royal Rose and 
St. George, from England, were con- 
sidered sufficiently outstanding to be 
granted Special Mentions; the former 
scoring twenty-four points and the latter 
twenty-one. Royal Rose is a new color, 
a distinct rose-cerise, with extra-large 
flowers, and St. George a coppery-orange. 

A new aster, El Monte, similar to the 
now universally-known Los Angeles, 
scored seventeen points. It is a glowing 
crimson, with an exceptionally-long flow- 
ering season. 

A NEW POPPY 

Distinet in size of flower and length 
of stem, the new poppy nudicaule amu- 
rense, Yellow Wonder, won twenty-two 
points. Clear buttereup-yellow in color, 
the three- to four-inch chalices are borne 
on strong wiry stems a foot and a half 
or more in length. It is splendid for cut- 
ting as well as spectacular in the border. 
The supply of seed for this season is 
reported to be very limited. 


OTHER GOOD THINGS 
These All-America selections, the cream 
of the “novelties,” will be listed by the 
majority of the leading seed houses. But 
these “selections” by no means represent 





Petunia hobbyists will find this an interesting addition to 


(Burpee) 


all the good new things to be offered 
this Spring. Many others, both from 
European and from American growers, 
will be available to those who seek them 
out. 

There is for instance the new phlox 
drummondi gigantea Art Shades, which 
ranked high in last year’s All-America 
tests but which is available for the first 
time this season. Phlox drummondi, one 
of the most satisfactory and long-seasoned 
of all garden annuals, needs no introdue- 
tion to flower growers. This new type not 
only produces individual flowers of re- 
markable size,—often more than an inch- 
and-a-quarter in diameter—but comes in 
a range of soft pastel shades entirely 
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New Eschscholtzia Erecta Golden Rod—a 
bright spot of color in any bed or border. 
(Burpee) 


Celosia Plumosa Lilliput Fire Feather. The 
color is rich scarlet with orange cast. 


(Dreer) 
eee 




















free from the rather erude colors appear- 
ing in the older mixtures. 

The most outstanding of all of last 
season’s annual flower introduections—the 
rust-proof antirrhinums—are earried for- 
ward this year in a host of finer new 
named varieties. In fact ‘t is undoubtedly 
because there is such a host of them that 
no single one attained a position in the 
All-Ameriea list! 

The new varieties extend the rust-proof- 


ing to all three types of snaps,—the 
maximum, majus- grandiflorum, and 
nanum grandiflorum.  Loveliness, soft 


rose-pink; Shasta, pure white; Buttercup, 
deep canary-yellow—are but a few. 

Among nasturtiums, too, the breeder’s 
art continues to bring us new surprises. 
Most outstanding, horticulturally, is the 
really densely double Tropaco'um majus 
burpeeit (U. S. plant patent No. 141), 
in two colors, Golden Giant and Scarlet 
Giant. This form, however, develops no 
seeds. Several new colors are presented 
in the older type of doub'e (really semi- 
double) nasturtiums, in both the semi- 
dwarf or Gleam, and the dwarf or Globe, 
types. Dist nct among these are Mahogany 
-an unusual shade—and Orange Gleam, 
a new tone of deep golden-orange. The 
Globe type, being compact and without 
runners; permits the use of nasturtiums 
in many places where the older sprawling 
varieties would not fit. . 

Among new marigolds, in addition to 
the late-flowering Dixie Sunshine, already 
mentioned, there is the very strik'ng new 
two-toned Harmony—a real “break” in 
the Dwarf French type, with the center 
of the flower a clear golden-yellow and 
the surrounding petals a rich maroon. 
Another interesting break is found in the 
humble cornflower, in the new English 
variety Jubilee Gem. The double flowers, 
of vivid blue, are borne on foot-high 
plants clothed in rich green foliage quite 
unlike that of the regular Centaurea 
eyanus. 

The ever-popular calendulas and petu- 
nias have had perhaps more than their 
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New Marigold Harmony. An out- 
standing novelty is this Dwarf 
French Marigold. Sure to be 
popular. (Dreer, Burpee, Michell, 
Schling, Vaughan’s and others) 





share of “progress” in the last few years, 
but they also contribute again to this 
year’s offerings. Calendula Tom Thumb 
is dwarf—less than a foot tall—and so 
extremely early that it sometimes flowers 
in six weeks from seed. The flowers are 
small but very freely produced, and the 


colors run from light yellow to deep 
orange. Orange Sunshine is similar to 


the extremely popular Calendula Sun- 
shine, except for its orange hue. In new 
petunias, the charming Twinkles, covered 
with starred flowers of bright rose on 
dwarf plants, is ideal for bordering or 
for low beds. 

To the recently-developed annual ean- 
terbury bells, which have been weleomed 
to so many gardens, is now added a pure 
white form, Purity Bell or Wedding Bell, 
—according to the catalog you find it in; 
they are the same. The popular Cali- 
fornia Sunshine type of aster is also pre- 
sented in several new varieties—Moon- 
beam, snow white with orange center; 














New Nasturtium, Burpee’s Double Mahog- 


any. A delightful introduction of merit 





Blue 


Moon; and Stratosphere. To the 
group of lovely named large-flowered ver- 
benas already available is added Apple- 
blossom, white shaded delicate pink. 
Floradale Beauty is a new extra-large- 
flowered strain of verbena in several 
shades of pink and rose. 

There are always new sweet peas, but 
this season brings several quite unusua! 
ones, among them Shirley Temple, an 
early-flowering Spencer, and four new 
Ruffled sorts,—Exquisite a bright salmon, 
and Blue, Mauve, and Purple. 

Other new items are a new American 
strain of pansies in the Swiss Giant mix- 


ture, which some experts consider the 
finest yet offered; viola gracilis Nor- 
mandie, an English “self” of rich bur- 


gundy, and viola cornuta Chantryland, 
a free-flowering, pure apricot in color, 
especially fine for the rock garden; and 
godetia Kelvedon Glory, an intense sal- 
mon-orange color in this annual that is 
all too little grown in American gardens. 

To the list of salvias in shades other 
than the usual red and scarlet have been 
added a new pink, Salmon Queen, and a 
new white, White Beauty. In lupines 
Giant Sky Blue brings a new shade to 
the border, and is also lovely for cutting, 
as are also the new eschscholtzias, erecta 
Golden Rod, and Gloaming. White Swan 
and Bunch of Lilac are two new gilias 
which will help to make this modest 
annual better known, as it deserves to be. 
In celosias, two miniature plumed forms, 
Fire Feather and Golden Feather, offer 
something new for low edges, and as 
pot plants. The venidium has met with 
praise so far as its flowers are con- 
cerned, but it has not been so satisfactory 
in habit of growth. The new venidium 
hybrids not only bring improved indi- 
vidual flowers, but a much more tractable 
plant, two to three feet high, and produe- 
ing flowers freely over a long period. 
The colors range from pure white thronch 
shades of yellow and apricot to orange 


mY 
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Great Begonia Fields of blazing color belonging to the Hyde Company of Watsonville, 


California. 


The largest field of Tuberous-rooted Begonias grown in open fields 


Begonias—More Popular and Beautiful 


EGONIAS seem to be the favorite 
plants of the hour, increasing in 
popularity every season. Their 
brilliant masses of colored blooms, 

their rich green and bronze foliage, endear 
them to the heart of every flower-lover. 
Begonias are growing more and more in 
favor as cut flowers too;—for bridal 
bouquets, decorations for the house, and 
very handsome in dressing the dining 
table. As for boutonnieres, they are as 
suitable as almost any other beautiful 
buttonhole flower. 

A long row of trailing Begonias hung 
in baskets the length of a sheltered per- 
gola is a lovely sight. Indeed, it has an 
almost tropical effect, nearly as exotic 
as hanging baskets of orchids. There is 
a lovely conservatory Begonia, which 
grows sometimes as high as three feet, 
called Begonia fuchsiodes because of its 
panicles of fuchsia-like pink flowers. 
Another variety resembles a_ hollyhock; 
one is quite as beautiful as a camellia— 
single and double. Then there is a double 
and fringed kind very like a carnation; 
and one having a trumpet similar to a 
daffodil is called Narcissisflora. Some are 
crested and frilled; some double, some 
single; and all having lovely colors,— 
delicate pinks, ineluding shades of rose, 
even ecerise, yellows, orange, salmon, 
crimson, scarlet, and a pure chaste white. 

The begonia tribe grows wild in tropi- 
eal jungles. A wildling, whether one of 
our own rare kinds or those from the 
exotic tropics, trying to grow under 
unnatural, unfavorable conditions is very 
much like the proverbial fish out of water. 
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MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH, (California) 


Unlike the poor fish, however, it is unable 
to violently flop about registering pro- 
tests, but dies almost as quickly, unless 
restored to its natural conditions before 
it is too late. 

Since Begonias are a “jungly” tribe, 
it follows they should be grown as nearly 
as possible under natural tropical jungle 
conditions. This means a light, leafy, 
rich, acid soil, with plenty of moisture, 
but always well drained,—never actually 
wet or soggy; also plenty of fresh air, 
although they must be protected from 
strong winds. The same applies to light 
and sunshine. They must have plenty of 
both, yet should be sheltered from a 
strong noon sun. Never expect a fine 
supply of blooms or a wealth of rich 
foliage except from really contented 
Begonias, some of which are quite as 
temperamental as a prima donna. 


’ 


LL varieties of Begonias—fibrous or 

tuberous-rooted—may be grown from 
seeds planted about January, in a tem- 
perature of about sixty degrees. Usually 
beginners prefer to start their venture 
buying either the tubers or tiny seedlings, 
although there are always some who 
enjoy growing any plant from seeds. 
Begonia seeds are so small they should 
be mixed with sand before sowing. Pre- 
pare shallow boxes or pans, and when 
sowing do not press them into the ground 
or cover them up with soil. Merely cover 
the pan or box with a pane of glass, and 
then cover the glass with a newspaper. 
Keep moist but never wet. As soon as 
you notice signs of germination remove 


the paper; in a day or so remove the 
glass, bringing them to the light very 
gradually. Then as: soon as four or 
five tiny leaves appear, gently prick out 
and transplant to another box; or into 
the pots where they should remain until 
ready to set in the garden, or in their 
permanent pots or baskets. 

Seedlings which have been potted 
should not be moved to their outdoor 
location, naturally, until all danger of 
frost is past, even if of the more hardy 
varieties. Hard and fast rules cannot be 
laid down as to the exact time of plant- 
ing and transplanting Begonias. Readers 
live in different localities and their sea- 
sons may be earlier or later as the case 
may be. All kinds of Begonias seem to 
do especially well along the Pacific 
Coast, yet there is no reason they should 
not do equally as well in certain other 
parts of our states, if proper care is 
given them and if they are provided 
with suitable conditions. 

It is always wiser to consult your 
nearest dealer if you feel uncertain; and 
no matter whether buying begonia seeds, 
seedlings, or the roots, always buy from 
reliable dealers who have an eye beyond 
merely making a sale. 

Fibrous-rooted Begonias are perhaps 
those most frequently used for garden 
planting. These may be increased by 
basal cuttings, potted up and kept in a 
warm greenhouse over Winter, where 
the climate is severe. When planting 
tubers either for outside or pot culture, 
as soon as three or four leaves sprout, 
remove from flats where they have been 
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started, to small pots. Later, transplant 
them to a pot a size larger, never an 
extra-sized one, as crowding the roots 
somewhat pushes the growth to the top 
which is what is desired. Tubers, it is also 
said, give much better results for pot 
culture, likewise start sooner, and pro- 
duce larger flowering plants earlier, than 
do young seedlings. When they begin to 
show the first symptoms of pinkeye, 
(that is to say, when tiny pink eyes show 
on top of the bulbs), then is the proper 
time to plant tubers, and remember 
always they should be planted with care 
not to get them too deep. 


OME growers recommend commercial 

fertilizer, but the general opinion is 
that there is nothing better than oak 
leaves just turning brown and so not 
completely decayed and black. It seems 
the disintegrating process of the turning 
leaves liberates the essential elements to 
insure success in  begonia_ culture. 
Imported peat is often used, especially 
when oak leaf-mold is unavailable. 
Remember then, Begonias require a 
light, loose soil, leaf-mold, some good 
loam, and a little well-rotted manure. 
Those grown in the garden are less fussy, 
needing only good garden loam, a trifle 
on the acid side. For potted plants it is 
well to place some gravel in the bottom 
of the pots to drain off excess dampness, 
yet allow sufficient moisture. 


It has been noticed Begonias seem to 
prefer the same location each year in con- 
trast to some other plants which do better 
when changed often. Water early morn- 
ings only. Watering at noon often burns 
the leaves, while late afternoon or even- 
ing watering may chill the plants, caus- 
ing the leaves to drop off. As for diseases, 
Begonias do not seem especially subject 
to ordinary plant diseases. While for 
pests;—the same is true with them as 
with many other plants. No ants, no 
aphids, and mealy bugs. Eliminate the 
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(Courtesy of H. A. Hyde Co.) 


Double Begonias as beautiful as Camellias 


ants first and much garden trouble is also 
eliminated. Frequent cultivation will pre- 
vent the working of anis. 

Now when you come to lift your first 
erop of Begonias next Fall, be careful. 
As a matter of fact commence being very 
eareful long before that time. Indeed 
just as soon as the Begonias show signs 
of dying down, pick off all dropping 
leaves and stems every day. If you 
permit them to remain on the plant they 
will, as sure as fate, rot the growing 
stems upon which they fall; the rot work- 
ing its deadly way slowly down through 
the stem to the tuber itself. After that 
nothing can be done to save them. So 
don’t forget—“an ounce of prevention.” 
Lay the tubers on many thicknesses of 
absorbent papers—newspapers will do— 
to absorb extra moisture. Then put them 





(Courtesy of H. A. Hyde Co ) 


Handsome Crested Hybrid Begonia 
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away uncovered in a cool dark place, as 
they require air even while asleep. 

Now we come to the last and best; 
something about the splendid king him- 
self. The finest specimens of Rex 
Begonias are either grown in conserva- 
tories or else on a sheltered sun porch. 
Their colors are rich and diverse, and, 
fortunately, are quite easily grown. 

There are several quite interesting ways 
to start a Rex Begonia, one being to eut 
a nice healthy leaf into four parts. Next 
set the cut edges down in light rich soil 
kept at all times only sufficiently moist. 
3e patient if the leaf of the Rex seems 
a long time sprouting. 

Still another way is to cut a big leaf 
close to the stem of the parent plant. 
No matter if the leaf edges are a bit 
brownish, just so the veins are still fresh 
and green. Have a little trench ready 
and lay the stem down in the trench. Do 
not stick the stem straight down as you 
are wont to do when planting other kinds 
of slips. The stem of the Rex Begonia 
leaf should lie flat along in the trench. 
Cover lightly with soil along the entire 
length of the stem and extending up a 
trifle beyond where it joins the leaf. 
It will be well if you prop up the edges 
of the exposed leaf just a bit to avoid 
furnishing love-nests for a host of tiny 
creatures. Keep the soil moist and almost 
before you know it, you will discover a 
whole flock of sprouting baby kings. 
Then, if you are very. very careful in 
removing the babies from their mamma, 
it often happens she starts all over again 
raising another crop. 


Epiror’s Note:—The Begonia was 
named in honor of Michel Begon, a 
Frenchman who did much for botany, 
and who was superintendent at St. Dom- 
ingo, 1638-1710. The Begonia is, there- 
fore, amongst the oldest of our popular 
flowers of today. Numerous types of 
Begonias have been popular for many 
years in this country, and the present 
popularity will doubtless be maintained 
because of the great interest which plant 
breeders are taking in the Begonia. 
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History and Culture of Hybrid Amaryllis 


By I. W. HEATON, (Fila.) 

















1935 Introductions awarded Certificate of Merit, 1935 Show 


YBRID Hippeastrums, commonly 

known as Amaryllis, were first 

introduced in 1799 by a Mr. John- 
son in“England, who succeeded in making 
the first recorded bi-genitie cross be- 
tween the Hipp. Vittata and Formosis- 
sima. In 1830 the botanists disagreed as 
to the parentage of the Hipp. Johnsoni, 
as they had proved that Formosissima, 
of the Spreke ia group, would not ferti- 
lize any of the true Hippeastrums. This 
has since been accomplished. The exact 
parentage means little to us today, and 
leaving this diseussion to the botanists, 
we still have Hipp. Johnsoni after 136 
years. 

During the period from 1830 to 1880, 
a large number of hippeastrum hybrids 
were reported. The majority of our pres- 
ent hybrids, prior to 1914, are credited 
to Messrs. Ker and Veitch, English hy- 
bridizers, who unfortunately were forced 
to discontinue their work during the 
World War, and their collections have 
heen seattered beyond recovery. 

The first American to make any note- 
worthy progress in breeding was the 
late Dr. Henry Nehrling of Florida. Dr. 
Nehrling during the vears between 1890 
and 1920 established one of the finest 
ecliections of Hippeastrums, both species 
and hybrids, in this country. Dr. Nehr- 
ling’s collection eontained most of the 
better types of hybrids produced in 
England, and also included named 
varieties from Germany and Holland. 

Theo. L. Mead’s famous American 
strain of giant hybrids was started from 
material from Dr. Nehrling’s collection, 
which was later completely destroyed by 
high water. Mr. Mead’s stock is the basis 
of nearly all of the eommercial bulbs 
produced in this country today. 

Mr. Luther Burbank’s strain, started 
early in the present century, seems to 
have been neglected, as it does not appear 
in the trade today. Mr. Burbank used 
some eight or ten species, ineluding 
Johnsoni, and after fourteen vears of 
work produced some ten-inch flowers. 

Other American strains inelude Howard 
and Smith’s strain, reported to be of 
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English origin. Richard Diener’s strain 
has Hipp. Equestre for one parent, and 
some hybrids, possibly from John Lewis 
Childs or Burbank, as the other. The 
stock of the United States Department 
of Agriculture was purchased in Eng- 
land, and were originations of Ker and 
Veitch. Our own strain (Heaton) is a 
eross between the U.S.D.A. and Mead 
stock. 

Great improvements have been accom- 
plished in the past ten years by Dutch 
and American’ breeders. Pure-white 
varieties have been introduced ecom- 
mercially; also some rarer colors, includ- 
ing pure self-pinks, gold, salmon, copper, 
bronze, and wine shades. Three-color or 
rainbow flowers are appearing more 
frequently. The shape has been improved 
greatly over the older John Lewis Child’s 
introductions. The petals are wider with 
more rounded tips; the throat has been 





shortened; the petals more expanded, 
giving the flower a flatter appearance. 

Hybrid Amaryllis are unsurpassed as 
winter-flowering bulbs, free-blooming, 
producing two and three scapes carrying 
three to five flowers each; averaging 
eight to ten inches in diameter from a 
good bulb. With proper handling the 
bulbs may be flowered several times a 
year, after being established in the pots. 

Amaryllis culture is easy, the bulbs 
requiring little attention except at the 
flowering period. For best results the 
bulbs should be planted in seven- or 
eight-inch pots, covering the bulb only 
to the largest diameter, leaving the entire 
upper portion exposed. Any good loam 
mixed with rotted manure, and enough 
sand added to insure good quick drainage, 
with some raw bonemeal added, will pro- 
duce fine results. Keep barely moist 
until root-growth starts. After the leaves 
appear, apply manure water every ten 
days. Feed heavily while in bloom and 
until the center leaf has matured. Then 
gradually dry out by withholding water, 
and place the pot in a cool cellar, pro- 
tected from temperatures below 34 
degrees. At any time after the foliage 
has dried off, the pots may be brought 
up and watered lightly until growth 
starts; then repeat as above. It would be 
well to replace the top soil every year 
and repot every three years, being care- 
ful not to damage the roots. The bulbs 
will live for years with proper care. 

A dozen bulbs handled properly will 
flower the year around, producing a 
suecession of bloom. Only recently it 
has been possible to purchase bulbs of 
separate colors. This year most of the 
eatalog firms have them in _ separate 
shades. In a few years named varieties 
may be purchased. 





Hippeastrum,—President Roosevelt; award for best bloom 1934, 
National Amaryllis Show. A named variety produced by cuttage 
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Rosa multiflora may be used effectively in a shrubbery planting 
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What Rose Plants Will You Buy In 1936? 


ERHAPS this inquiry may seem 

impertinent rather than pertinent! 

Yet when I read the proceedings 
of a recent horticultural conference in 
Paris, at which the assembled world 
horticulturists agreed to protest against 
the sale of Roses and other plants in 
department stores and elsewhere than in 
nurseries, I realize that any inquiry as 
to the quality of plants cannot but be 
very pertinent. 

You FLOweR GrowWER readers who are 
scanning these words in January are of 
course contemplating the planting of 
some Roses the coming Spring. You 
need to plant them, for a recent rather 
exhaustive survey of rose production in 
America, undertaken for the American 
Rose Society in order that we might do 
our best to get better Roses as well as 
more Roses, indicates that there won’t 
be many more than twenty million Roses 
in sight in 1936 to care for the rose 
needs of twenty-five million homes. As 
I am responsible for more than two 
thousand Roses in my own garden at 
Breeze Hill, it would seem as if I were 
depriving a great many persons who do 
not know of the deprivation! I do know 
that it would make for better citizenship, 
a more contented people, and a generally 
sweeter time for all concerned, if at least 
fifty million rose plants were sold in 
this year of 1936. An average of two 
to a home isn’t too many in comparison 
with the tremendous expenditures for 
movies, tobacco, chewing-gum, and other 
items which are by no means essential to 
a better human life. 

But what will the Roses be that are 
offered for sale and will be purchased? 
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No longer is the inquiry important as to 
the mail-order own-root Roses, which 
used to be sold at ten for a dollar and 
were quite expensive because barely one 
in each ten lived over one season and 
continued to be an advantage. 

The sourees of Roses, then, are largely 
the nurseries. Before we take up the 
production of Roses in nurseries, let us 
consider the junk or trash quite wrongly 
put on sale, as the worn-out Roses used 
by the cut-flower men finish their use- 
fulness and are discarded. These rose 
plants are not often of the kinds adapted 
to outdoor growth, and they are almost 
never the kind of plants likely to sue- 
ceed outdoors after the treatment they 
have received before the bargain hunter 
is inveigled into buying them. 

These “bench” Roses, as_ they 
salled, have been grown from two to five 
years to produce eut flowers. They are 
grown under abnormally favorable con- 
ditions and are not disposed of until 
the plants fail to produce profitably in 
the greenhouse, or until the variety be- 


are 


ing grown is superseded by one better 


adapted to profitable greenhouse rose 
culture. Most of the time, these Roses 


thus disearded, instead of being burned 
as is other discarded trash, are rudely 
vanked out of the greenhouse bench; 
and I have seen them piled up in great. 
heaps along the eurbstone in cities pre- 
paratorv to be'ng taken inside the ware- 
house of the man who sells them, there to 
be pruned a little and dampened a great 
deal before they are offered as_ real 
Roses to those who buy on price only. 
A skillful grower ean occasionally get: 
good results from these Roses. I know 


this, because I have done it. But when 
and if that oceurs, the Rose is not so 
desirable as one honestly grown for the 
use in the garden to which it was to be 
devoted. If, therefore, the man who is 
going to buy a dozen of these junked 
Roses at an expense of one or two dollars, 
spends the same amount of money on 
one or two or more honest nursery-grown 
plants, he probably does better, and at 
less expense. 

Before leaving the junk Roses let me 
say that not infrequently they are sold 
under untrue labels; in fact, there are 
dealers who will label anything you want 
from a pile of these diseards. If they 
don’t grow at all, the man who sells is 
better off, because he can’t be ealled to 
aeccount—as he seldom ean be, at any 
rate. 


HE field-grown Roses available in the 

United States are largely grown in 
the states of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, to a eertain extent in 
Ohio and Illinois, seantily in New Eng- 
land, and very largely in California and 
Texas; with some contribution to the 
southern production in Florida, Georg a, 
Mississ‘ppi, and Alabama. Of approxi- 
mately twenty millions of Roses that will 
be sold in 1936, fully two-thirds of them 
come from the Eastern States, and from 
California and Texas. 

These plants are virtually all “budded” 
plants. This means that either a seed- 
ling or a rooted cutting, mostly of the 
Japanese Multiflora understock, planted 


carefully in the nursery row in the 
Spring of 1936, may so flourish, if 
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properly nurtured, that being dug and 
prepared in the following Winter, it 
will be budded in the Spring of 1937 to 
the desired variety through the process 
frequently explained in these pages. . If 


the “take” is good, so that the bud “in- - 


serted controls that particular under- 
stock, the rose plant may be available 
in the Fall of 1937, and certainly must 
be dug and sold in the Spring of 1938. 
Thus, the grower of an honest outdoor 
field-grown Rose, has had it in his eye 
either two or three years before it is 
offered for sale, depending on whether 
he uses a cutting or a seedling, and 
whether he grows his own seedlings. 

These Roses are grown in great fields, 
sometimes many acres in extent. I have 
seen in Delaware rows of them a half- 
mile long, and I have seen two million 
seedlings in one field. When their ma- 
turity comes, they are, for the most part, 
plowed out of the ground in a rather 
peculiar and effective fashion, with a 
U-shaped plow that undercuts the plants 
as it is drawn by horses on either side 
of the row. These loosened plants, with 
all their roots intact, are graded, bundled, 
aud stored until they can be packed in 
cars for shipment; or sent directly to pur- 
chasers properly packed so that their 
vitality is depleted to the least degree. 

Now in this operation which is above 
sketchily described, there will obviously 
be plants which have been more or less 
fortunate in growth. They can grow too 
large, and an overgrown plant is not 
desirable. The trade divides them into 
No. 1, No. 144, and No. 2 plants, and 
then the “rejects” include those that 
cannot pass the No. 2 grading, being too 
small or too poorly grown or otherwise 
‘ objectionable. These “rejects” are the 
kind of Roses the purchaser gets who 
buys of the cheapest houses or in the 
department or dime stores. There is 
usually no responsibility back of them. 
Some of them grow, and I believe the 
man who gets a ten-cent Rose gets more 
than a dime’s worth out of it if it has 
been so handled as not to be totally 
dried out. Let me dismiss this class of 
trash—for that is really what it is—with 
the unsympathetic reflection that the buyer 
does get more than he pays for if the 
Rose lives at all. 

What about the better plants when 
they have been graded? If the kind of 
honest handling which the American Rose 
Society is increasingly insisting upon, 
has oceurred, the Roses thus in hand have 
not been out of the ground more than an 
hour, at most, until they are protected 
as they are put in the wagons that haul 
them to the sheds where they are care- 
fully “heeled in,” or otherwise guarded 
against further drying out or deteriora- 
tion. 

Certain sorrowful 1935 experiences at 
Breeze Hill have convineed me that not 
always are these Roses well eared for. 
They are sometimes dried out by too 
long exposure to wind and sun after 
they are dug. They may be stacked up 
in the sheds or cellars, or whatever the 
enclosing place is called, without proper 
protection against drying. I have even 
known reputable nurseries to carry them 
over Winter in almost dry earth which 
did not keep the roots from deteriorating. 
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UT under the~ insistence by the 

American Rose Society mentioned 
above, and because a real rose conscience 
is developing among the best of the pro- 
ducers and handlers of good Roses, a 
large majority of decent plants are 
grown and are available for sale. For 
the most part they are being admirably 
shipped, though I confess to having 
boiled over recently at the way in which 
certain “patented” Roses had been han- 
dled. I believe the purchaser of a pat- 
ented Rose, incidentally, is entitled to 
a matured No. 1 plant; which means a 
plant with three or more canes starting 
from the bud, and with an adequate sup- 
ply of roots which have never been dried 
out. He has no need for all of the two 
feet or more of growth which may be 
on this plant, and is better off if it has 
been cut off to not more than a foot in 
height when it is shipped to him; and 
he is therefore not tempted to plant all 
he gets in the hope of getting more flow- 
ers when the Rose grows (as is never 
the case). 

This patented Rose, thus selected and 
free from disease of any sort, ought to 
be so packed and put up that it looks 
as if it was worth while and worth the 
money. A sharp campaign, as fostered 
by the American Rose Society, has been 
going on to insist that real quality be 
given in patented Roses, free from the 
deterioration which has undoubtedly re- 
sulted when plain, ordinary human greed 
brought about the propagation of a new 
variety from every available bud, whether 
i, was from “blind” wood or not, on 
any kind of an understock, so that the 
result was not the No. 1 plant above 
deseribed. The recipient of a patented 
Rose might even return it if it is not 
up to these reasonable specifications. 

As to the handling of these well-grown, 
carefully-nurtured, honestly-dug, thor- 
oughly-protected, decently-packed Roses 
as they go to the customer, I need hardly 
go further. Many times in these papers 
we have discussed the methods of han- 
dling and planting, and this article does 
not deal with that, but rather with the 
insistence on the part of the purchaser 
who is willing to pay a decent price for 
a decent Rose, on getting a well-nurtured, 
honestly-labeled, carefully-packed plant 
on which to exercise his own energies. 
(Membership in the American Rose So- 
ciety helps to get and handle Roses that 
are “right.”) 


Se the problem has been set before 
THE FLOWER GroweER purchasers of 
Roses in 1936. If you have but a dime 
to spend, buy a ten-cent Rose; it may be 
worth the money. Far better, buy of a 
recognized rose merchant who has a repu- 
tation to sustain, and to whom reference 
can be made if the Rose does not prove 
true to its name, or if it shows inherent 
deficiencies because of poor handling. 
Good Roses can never be cheap. They 
are worth what they cost, and conse- 
quently the demand and its supply ought 
to make for stronger and better plants, 
sold in larger quantities by the rose 
merchants who are willing to back up 
their product, just as much as the mak- 
ers of an automobile or an electric re- 
frigerator will back up their product. 


Culture of Zinnias 


As soon as Old Jack Frost has departed 
entirely, (usually in early May here), 
I sow my zinnia seeds in rows in the open 
ground, covering to a full quarter-of-an- 
inch. If the ground should be dry, (mine 
usually isn’t), water the rows thoroughly 
before you sow the seeds. 

The seedlings will appear in a few days. 
Transplant them when the plants are 
about six inches high. Allow eighteen 
inches between each plant and two feet be- 
tween rows. Plants grow about three feet 
tall, are exceptionally well branched, and 
have flowers on them from four to six 
inches across. When the plants begin to 
bud, pinch out that pesky first bud. This 
tends to make the plants branch more 
freely. Give them a top dressing of bone- 
meal at this time. This helps to give finer 
and more colorful blooms. 

To me Zinnias are one of the finest 
annuals we have. They come in a great 
variety of colors and the flowers last for a 
long time after being cut. Mine begin to 
bloom in July and continue blooming 
until Frost. I also think that it is very 
foolish to save zinnia seeds, as reliable 
companies offer them at reasonable prices. 
I recommend W. Atlee Burpee Company. 

I buy the following strains in a mix- 
ture: Giant Mammoth Strain, Giants of 
California, and the new Giant Dahlia- 
Flowered Strain. All strains will produce 
immense flowers of every imaginable 
color. Oriole is exceptionally fine and is 
a bicolor of orange and gold. Meteor is 
a dark red shade and is superb for cut 
flowers. Polar Bear is perhaps the best 
of all white Zinnias, as it always comes a 
satisfactory white. Salmon Queen is a 
particularly attractive Zinnia. Miss Will- 
mott is an outstanding pink shade. If 
vou desire an entirely new shade in a 
Zinnia, buy a packet of Burpee’s Dahlia- 
Flowered Luminosa. It is a bright, deep 
pink, with a light suffusion of salmon. In 
the three strains previously mentioned, 
Burpee has mixtures of pink and yellow. 

If you have never grown Zinnias, try 
some this year. Each day you will be 
thrilled as you walk out into your garden 
and behold a new color. 


Rosert F. Brown, (New York) 


The Showy Umbellatum Lily 


HE Umbellatum Lily is one of the 

earliest-flowering Lilies and also one 
of the most showy. It blooms in June, 
and is very easy of cultivation, not 
being so particular about soil and loca- 
tion as many of the other Lilies. The 
erectum variety has red flowers and grows 
about two feet. The grandiflorum is much 
lighter in shade, being of a light orange- 
red. The Golden Fleece has yellow flowers 
with an edging of scarlet on tips. There 
is nothing in my June garden of flowers 
that draws out more admiration than 
these showy Lilies. They vie. with the 
Oriental poppy in gorgeousness. Although 
these Lilies are an early variety, and 
showy, yet I have not found them listed 
in many of the catalogues that I re- 
ceive. I wonder why? Fall is the best 
time for planting, but they can be planted 
very early in Spring. 

M. M. Wricut, (Ohio) 
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Sword Fern (Nephrolepis exaltata). 


This shows method 
of reproduction by rooting runners 


in a seed pan 





(Courtesy of Brooklyn Botanic Garden) 
Sword Fern (Nephrolepis exaltata). 
This is the tall type from Florida 


The Boston Fern and Its Descendants 


you very likely have a Boston Fern 

or one of its many offshoots. The 
history of these is an interesting one. 

The Fern in which the entire group 
had its beginning, was the Sword Fern, 
(Nephrolepsis exaltata), a native of 
Southern Florida and the adjacent trop- 
ics. This Fern has long, narrow, rather 


| F you are fond of Ferns in the home, 


3) 
stiff fronds, which have given rise to its 
popular name. Nearly a century and a 
half ago, or to be more exact, in the year 
1793, the Sword Fern was introduced as 
a house plant in the United States, from 
the island of Jamaica. For something 
more than a century, it was extensively 
grown here with no variation from its 
original form. Then one day a florist liv- 
ing near Boston discovered among his 
young Ferns one that had longer, softer, 
more graceful leaves than the others. 
This he tended carefully, subdivided, and 
sent out under the name of Boston Fern. 
In a very short time, the Boston Fern 
became immensely popular. Florists all 
over the country grew it and sold it by 
the thousands. A quarter of a century 
passed with no new deve'opments; then 
a strange thing happened. Within a 
year’s time, in six widely-separated sec- 
tions of the country, as many different 
forms of the Boston Fern appeared as 
mysteriously as had the first.* This did 
not come from spores, (the equivalent of 
the Fern to seeds),—for strange to say 
the Boston Fern, unlike its parent, is 
sterile and bears no spores,—but were 
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what are known as “bud sports,” coming 
from buds that developed on some of the 
many “runners,” or thread-like append- 
ages thrown off aboveground from the 
main rootstock. 

The difference in these several varieties 
consisted chiefly in the number of sub- 
divisions of the leaf parts. The more 
common fern fronds are pinnate, or 
feather-like, in form; that is, the leaves 
consist of a single stem, on either side of 
which are smaller leaflets. In the Sword 
and Boston Ferns, the pinnae, as they 
are called, are simple, with plain edges. 
But in these new “sports” the pinnae 
were divided;—some once, some twice, 
some three, four, and even five times ;— 
so that each frond resembled an assembly 
of many smaller fronds, giving an ex- 
quisite, lacy, ruffled effect. 

Needless to say, the new sorts imme- 
diately became the craze. Literally mil- 
lions soon found sale among plant lovers 
of the country; while the original “Bos- 
ton” Fern lost much of its popularity, 


* EpiTor’s Note:—It was Luther Burbank, 
I think, who said that one way to induce new 
varieties as sports, was to heavily fertilize or 
feed the plant. It is possible that when the 
Sword Fern was brought under high cultiva- 
tion, that this may have been the factor 
which resulted in producing of sports which 
have since been developed into distinct varie- 
ties. This suggestion is made without any defi 
nite knowledge of the Fern as a species, and 
in view of the fact that no tangible explana 


tion has been offered as to why the Sword 
Fern developed sports after maintaining its 


characteristics for more than a century. 


as its ancestor, the Sword Fern, had done 
before it; and such names as Whitmani, 
Piersoni, Barrowsi, and the like came 
into prominence, a prominence which has 
hardly yet reached its height. 

But the spectacular development of this 
peculiar Fern did not stop with the six 
new varieties. Florists everywhere began 
watching their Ferns and encouraging the 
growth of “sports;” with the result that 
at last accounts there were not only siz, 
but several times sixty, distinct forms 
which had sprung directly or indirectly 
from the one original form. The most 
peculiar of these is what is known as the 
Trevilliani, a little plant with ball-like 
fronds consisting of a mass of eurled-up, 
forked green strands of many lengths 
and breadths. 

How many more varieties are yet to 
come, no one can predict. Perhaps the. 
end has already been reached; and, again, 
perhaps it has not. Just why, for hun- 
dreds,—it may be thousands or hundreds 
of thousands,—of years the Sword Fern 
should have continued to reproduce itself 
without a variation, then the one change 
appear, and this remain the same for 
several decades, to be followed by hun- 
dreds of changes in a very short time, is 
a problem which no one has yet been able 
to solve. It is one of the riddles of Na- 
ture, whose answer men of science are 
still diligently trying to discover; not 
for its own value alone, but for the light 
the answer may shed on other riddles still 
unraveled. 
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Winterberry (Ilex verticillata) is at its best while leaves are still green 


Growing the Berry-Bearers 


By BESSIE L. PUTNAM, (Penna.) 


INCE some of our most beautiful 

berry-bearing shrubs and plants are 

bound to attract the birds, why should 
they riot be more generally in cultiva- 
tion, and thus make both ourselves and 
our feathered friends happy? Many 
will thrive under ordinary garden eulti- 
vation, and are quite as attractive as the 
strictly-flowering plants. 

One of the best is the High-bush 
Cranberry. A large bush was_ trans- 
planted to our yard many years ago, and 
is still thrifty, bearing countless celus- 
ters of flowers in early June, and cov- 
ered wth searlet fruit in Autumn. It 
is really the aneestor of the garden 
snowball. The flower elusters are made 
up of small greenish-white flowers, each 
cluster bordered with a row of pure- 
white sterile flowers, identical with those 
of the garden snowball. The central 
flowers are all perfect and capable of 
bearing the red fruit so much admired 
bv us and so prized bv the birds. 

The hortieulturist has cultivated out 
those small flowers, each with its full 
quota of stamens and pistils, into the 
sterile ones which eannot reproduce their 
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kind. Fortunately, the old ancestor is as 
easily grown as its descendant, and emi- 
nently more useful. In old times our 
grandmothers found the fruit a weleome 
sauce for the table. True, it laeks the fine 
flavor, though not the acid taste, of the 
Cranberry of commeree. But—plant it 
for the birds, and enjoy the satisfaction 
they get from it. 

The bush may be transplanted either 
in Spring or Fall, and will thrive in any 
ordinary garden soil. Branches bend to 
the ground of their own sweet will, and 
take root freely, showing how easy it is 
to inerease the shrubbery row by ecut- 
tines. They are hardy, and ornamental 
in flower, fruit, or even with the plain 
green foliage. 

The Flowering Dogwood is much in 
demand now for tree planting. It is 
vasily transplanted and thrives in almost 
any soil; or one may plant the searlet 
fruit in early Autumn in a nursery row, 
and transplant the seedlings to a_per- 
manent place the next year. There are 
two others of the native Cornels worth 
crowing: and they are not a bit fast'd- 
ious as to where. Transplant the roots 


in Spring or Fall. They will grow 
quite as easily when transplanted from 
the overgrown fencerow, as when pur- 
chased of the florist under the name 
Cornus. The one has bluish berries in 
abundance, on thickened red stems. The 
fruit of the other is whitish berries, and 
both are favorites with birds, 

In late Autumn there are two of the 
native Hollies well worth planting, 
which are in their full glory. The one 
with larger berries that ripen in Septem- 
ber is known as Winterberry, and it is 
at its best while the leaves are still 
green. A little later comes the Black 
Alder, about Thanksgiving time fre- 
quenting the markets. At that time it 
is without leaves, but the stems are liter- 
ally covered with the glowing red ber- 
ries. If you do not know where to look 
for it growing wild—most likely in some 
big swamp or in a low place in the pas- 
ture—bargain with the woman who brings 
the fru‘ting bunches to market, to fur- 
nish you with a root. If there is no 
wet place near your home for it, plant it 
in the garden row, and water it as care- 
fully as vou do your lawn. It is well 
worth a |! ttle extra eare, and the added 
moisture is all the special care needed. 

There are many native herbaceous 
Berry-bearers which are quite as choice 
as the cultivated flowers, and quite as 
asily grown. One of the best is Jack- 
in-the-pulpit, but unless you carefully 
choose your plant you may be disap- 
pointed in its ability to produce berries. 
There are three phases of this plant 
erowing in the moist woods. The one 
has only staminate flowers clustered 
around the base of the shining column 
which we popularly eall the little preach- 
er. The second has pistillate flowers, 
and the third has beth kinds on the same 
plant. If you want to be sure of a 
big cluster of searlet fruit later, choose 
one of the most robust and sturdy speci- 
mens you ean find; one with a thick, 
purpl‘sh-spotted stem. The berries are 
beautiful and the ruffed grouse and other 
birds find them quite tasty. The corms 
grow nearly on the surface and in moist 
woods or in the muck along the brook- 
side. A mucky bit of soil given in trans- 
planting is best. We have always 
transplanted at blooming time, giving 
shallow planting, and have been sueccess- 
ful, even though they were given simple 
garden culture. They are hardy and 
should live year after vear. 

There are many other Berry-bearers 
which are easily transplanted, even 
when in bloom. Study the plant habits, 
and supply them as nearly as possible, 
remembering that in the bright fruits 
vou have something beautiful and some- 
thing to attract the birds,—two in one. 





Eprror’s Nore:—Gardeners and flower 
lovers are bird lovers almost without ex- 
ception, and so what Miss Putnam has 
suggested in the wav of Berrv-Bearers 
will especially appeal. Planting those 
things which will hold berries during Fall 
and Winter not only adds beauty to our 
landseape, but likewise helps to attract 
and keep the birds with us durine the 
reason of seanty bird life in the North. 
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How to Succeed with Rhododendt 


GREW up with Rhododendrons. As 

a lumberman in Pennsylvania | 

was daily called upon to cut away 
these beautiful shrubs to make room for 
the insatiable crosscut saw. They were 
to me at that time, worthless things, en- 
cumbrances to get out of the way as 
quickly as possible. Today I am wishing 
I could afford to buy more, for they are 
among the choicest shrubs for the home 
grounds, and are well worth their cost 
and the exclusive setting that they demand. 

In the mountains of Pennsylvania 
where acid soil prevails, Rhododendron 
maximum is a common shrub. There, 
under favorable conditions, they grow to 
eight or ten feet in height, though more 
often five to seven. They are found 
mainly in the low spots where the soil 
is constantly damp. Shaded by hemlock 
and certain deciduous trees, they thrive, 
their roots buried beneath century-old 
beds of leaf-mold; their heads catching 
just a little sunshine now and _ then 
throughout the day. 

A general belief exists that Rhododen- 
drons are difficult to grow, and there is 
good basis for this conviction. They can- 
not be handled as one would a forsythia 
or a barberry, for such treatment means 
certain death for the plants. To the 
casual observer there is nothing unusual 
in the condition under which they grow 
in their native setting, and many an en- 
thusiast has gleefully gathered up these 
wild treasures and transplanted them 
hopefully in his own home grounds, only 
to see them pine away and in a few years 
give up the struggle. A close study of 
their requirements and a duplication of 
Nature as far as pessible, usually makes 
them perfectly content to be so trans- 


planted. Properly treated they not only 
live, but thrive exceedingly, giving each 


year a wealth of beauty almost unequalled 
by any other shrub. 

I advise the purchase of nursery plants. 
The method of planting given here is not 
original with me, and is not based on my 
own observations of the wild plants, but 
I have found it so successful that I can 
heartily recommend it. It is in principle 
the method given by the nursery from 
whence my plants came. 

There are three main requirements for 
success, all closely related. They are: 


First, proper location; second, getting the 
plants established quickly; 
proper soil. 

Transpiration from the leaves 


and third, 


goes on 
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Ons: 


Rhododendron maximum, the beautiful native of the Pennsylvania Mountains 


constantly in all broad-leafed evergreens, 
except when the leaves are frozen. Under 
general growing conditions the roots take 
up sufficient moisture to balance this 
action, but when the ground is frozen 
solidly this 100t action stops. Continued 
transpiration when the ground is frozen 
exhausts the plants and the leaves dry 
up, particularly if exposed to sunshine 
and strong winds. The remedy is to so 
locate the plants that they will be shielded 
from the winter sun during most of the 
day, which will aid in keeping the foliage 
frozen and prevent sun scald. 

Evergreen trees make a good sun shield, 
but with many of us they will not be 
available; and the shadow east on the 
north sde of the house or garage will 


very likely serve the purpose best. At 
the same time they must get some sun- 


shine in Summer or they will not b!oom 
well. This may sound a bit like an im- 
possibility, but when we remember that in 
Winter the sun travels much lower in the 
sky than in Summer and easts much 
longer shadows, it looks more simple. 
Likewise, there should he protection 





from the wind, particularly for R. maxi- 
mum, which seems to be more susceptible 
to winter harm than some of the others. 


Again evergreen trees are ideal; but 
outbuildings, dense shrubbery, or even 


your neighbor’s house, may serve well. 

Root growth comes rather slowly on 
Rhododendrons. As the plants come from 
the nursery they usually have a ball of 
soil attached to the roots, but projecting 
roots are more or broken away. 
While the original soil ball aids the plant 
in getting established, it is not sufficient 
to earry it safely through its first Winter. 
The roots must grow and attach them- 
selves to the soil of the setting, and this 
eannot take place with fall-set plants; 


less 


therefore I advise spring planting, as 
early as the soil can be worked. This 
gives the entire Spring, Summer, and 


Fall for the plant to become established. 
Understand, these remarks apply mainly 
to northern conditions and to nursery, 
field-grown plants. Those that have been 
grown in pots may be planted at almost 
any time. 

(Continued on 
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A single bloom of the English Iris has the grace 
and beauty distinctive to this particular Iris Group 


The Beautiful English Iris 


By ELMER H. KREPS, (New York) 


EN to one that you have not yet 

become acquainted with one of the 

most beautiful of the iris family; 
for the English Iris is still a stranger to 
most gardeners. Appearing in only a 
few catalogs, they are given but brief 
listing. No magazine articles, to my 
knowledge, have extolled their worth. 
Illustrations are rare. Yet, as I see it, 
they are by far the best of the bulbous 
members of th's large family. 

Do not be misled by the name, for they 
are not natives of England, and I am 
told they came originally from the Pyre- 
nees. But be that as it may, I am sure 
that somebody, somewhere, did a mighty 
lot of selection and hybridizing to bring 
these flowers to their present perfection. 
The English Iris of today shows clearly 
the skill and persistence with which 
hybridizers have worked in past years. 

If you are acquainted with the Dutch 
and Spanish types, my comparison will 
make it possible, I believe, to form a good 
mental picture of the English Iris. If 
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you do not have a speaking acquaintance 
with the Dutch and Spanish,—beauties, 
by the way, that can stand up for them- 


selves,—then the pictures shown here will 
help out. 

The form of this flower is quite different 
from the other kinds mentioned, this 
difference being mainly in the more-droop- 
ing and wider falls, giving the flower more 
of a rounded appearance. “Orchid-like 
in their beauty” is a descriptive phrase 
that has crept into the catalogs, and as 
catalogs seem given to borrowing words 
one from another, some reference to the 
orchid usually appears in the description. 
I too must approve this phrase, for the 
flowers really do remind one of an orchid; 
this impression coming not alone from 
the delicate colors and pearly texture, 
but also from the slight ruffling of the 
falls. Add to this that the flowers are 
very large, and grow on stems 20 inches 
or more high, and that the bulbs seem to 
be perfectly hardy and easily grown, and 
you have there a bulb flower to hold your 
attention. Moreover, the bulbs are cheap, 
about 90 cents a dozen; or less, in mix- 
ture. What more can one ask? 

In my lot there were no intermediates 
in eolor. Very light shades _pre- 
dominate,—ivory-white, lavender-white, 
pale lavender, and lilac; and then a sud- 
den jump to deep purple. If I had bought 
more than the one dozen bulbs, perhaps 
I should have had mid-purples, ete. The 
predominance of light colors in an Eng- 
lish Iris, and especially the delicate shades 
above-mentioned, will make it useful in 
many places in the garden. 

I have said that these bulbs are per- 
fectly hardy. By that I mean that they 
stand low temperatures without injury; 
anyway mine came through last Winter 
without the loss of a bulb, and we had one 
day of 20° below zero. But how well 
they have stood the excessive moisture of 
the past Summer remains to be seen. 

English Iris do well planted about four 
inches deep in a well-drained, rather 
light loam. I think it wise to cover the 
bed with a mulch of some sort after the 
ground freezes; but this is not really 
necessary, it seems, for they lived through 
the severe Winter of 1933-34 in a neigh- 
bor’s garden with no protection whatever. 
The hardiness of the English Iris, and 
the fact that it came from the Pyrenees 
country, should make it especially adapted 
to northern gardens, where danger from 
frost damage is ever present. 





The English Iris forms a delightful group 
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A slope lends 
developing of a Rock Garden, and good drainage is easy on such a site 














itself well, as in the case here 


illustrated, to the 


Important Rock Garden Considerations 


URING the past few years no 
1) other feature of gardening has 

been more popular than the Rock 
Garden. The increasing interest in this 
addition to a garden is due to the recogni- 
tion of the possibilities in Rock Gardens 
for beauty, naturalness, and scope for 
artistic effects. 

The seeret of success in building a Rock 
Garden is being true to Nature. Rocks 
and plants alike must be placed so that 
they appear to lie and grow exactly as 
though Nature herself had placed them 
so. Therefore it is an important point 
that the rocks should not be merely an 
unnatural pile with plants protruding in- 
artistically from the crevices. 


The first consideration in beginning 
construction of a Rock Garden is the keep- 
ing of size, shape, plantings, and gen- 
eral effect in proportion to the adjoin- 
ing grounds. If one is so fortunate as 
to have a hillside and a real brook, or a 
natural deposit of rocks, the problem of 
making the Rock Garden will be much 
simplified. On a natural foundation it is 
only necessary to pull the weeds, make 
pockets in the soil, and plant the seeds; 
watering them as needed and giving them 
only such eare as will assist them in get- 
ting a foothold. A Rock Garden shou!d 
look wild, so permit the flowers to grow 
as they will. 


When no natural spot is available for 
a Rock Garden, it becomes necessary to 
construct the foundation for one. To do 
this stones are gathered and distributed in 
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irregular patches or lines on the ground. 
A low raise beginning from the level of 
the ground and gradually elevated against 
the background of a house, garage, or 
fence would be ideal. If in the open the 
rocks may be merely a rambling outline 
of a bed or border, partly buried with 
earth and sloping to the ground level. 
Then it may be planted broadeast with 
mixed seeds of plants which grow natu- 
rally in rocky places. 


OMETIMES in sunny places a cactus 

garden will be unusual and interest- 
ing, for cacti grow naturally in the hot 
sun and sand-covered rocks of the desert. 
Other plants such as the alpine varieties 
grow in partial shade. With proper re- 
gard for sunny and shady places, a suc- 
cession of blooms can be had through- 
out the season. 


Many plants are creeping in habit; 
some are spreading; and others grow in 
clumps, covered with masses of brightly- 
colored flowers. Evergreens such as 
juniper, dwarf yews, cedars, or hemlocks, 
make a naturalistic garden background. 


Among the creeping plants are moss 
pinks, hardy alyssum, and _ primroses. 
Annuals suitable for a rock garden border 
include marigolds, larkspur, lupine, 
sweet-scented stocks, nasturtiums, corn- 
flowers, godetia, mignonette, gilia, core- 
opis, forget-me-nots, bachelor buttons, and 
gypsophila. Half-hardy annuals are zin- 
nia, gaillardia, verbena, portulaca, pe- 
tunia, lobelia, and seabiosa. 


Clumps of native ferns including the 
maidenhair, and groups of azaleas and 
prostrate junipers, can be used for 
foundation planting. Many bulbs can be 
used, insuring an array of blossoms dur- 
ing the early months. These inelude 
narcissi, crocuses, blue chionodoxias, yel- 
low violets, small bulbous pink orchids 
generally known as ladyslippers, white 
snowdrops, and some species of tulips. 
A lacy effect can be obtained by the use 
of columbine which naturally adapts it- 
self to the atmosphere of a Rock Garden. 


For the most part you will want flowers 
in your Rock Garden which grow natu- 
rally among the rocks. Most of these are 
less than a foot in height and offer in- 
triguing opportunities to poke among 
them to discover plants previously un- 
familiar, for among the prepared rock 
garden mixtures are many new little plant 
friends which tuck themselves away in 
the erevices of the rocks. 


There are special plants {vr every 
type of Rock Garden, whether it be alpine, 
wild flower, woodsy, or desert; whether 
it is in the light or shade; and every one 
adds its own distinct personality to the 
garden. 

In general the planting should be con- 
sistent with the type of Rock Garden you 
choose. The beauty of your garden will 
depend upon the type of stones used and 
your choice of plantings. With a wise 
choice of flowers, a Rock Garden in a 
few weeks will have the appearance of 
having been there for years. 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“IT would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a@ worm.” —CowPeER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 


Overcoming the Vagaries of Climate 


tw rigors of a northern Winter and the torridity of 
the Tropies play havoe with the human frame. This 
rather exact statement of what happens to humanity 
under cold and under heat will suffice as a text for this 
brief consideration of what is now known as Air Condi- 
tioning. 

Somewhere in the neighborhood of thirty years ago, 
this old Editor in his writings on refrigeration, (which 
were more extensive as applied to practical subjects than 
those of any other half dozen men in the world), deplored 
the fact that although humanity sweltered during the 
Summer and shivered during the Winter, few people were 
willing to invest any money in apparatus or machinery 
for controlling high temperatures. The discussion had 
to do chiefly with temperatures, but the question of humid- 
ity and purity of the air would necessarily come under 
consideration. So the three points, temperature, humidity, 
and purity of air, give the name,—Air Conditioning. When 
the statement referred to was made, many years ago, I 
had no thought that Air Conditioning would be so long 
delayed; but it is now with us in good earnest, and is 
becoming known and studied to an extent which is en- 
couraging for the future. 

Refrigerating engineers are working on the subject of 
temperature control, and men who understand humidity 
and ventilation are working on that part of the problem; 
so that a control of air conditions in every first-class home 
may be looked for at no distant date. The problems 
underlying the subject are neither complicated nor re- 
mote. They are easily understood and it is only a ques- 
tion of working out the mechanical details in a practical 
way. 

No large public building can now be considered modern 
which is not equipped with Air Conditioning apparatus. 
Theatres and auditoriums generally must have adequate 
temperature control, and even some of the best large 
Stores are now air conditioned. The cost of equipment 
has so far been beyond the reach of average home owners, 
but that it will be developed so as to be made practical 
most anywhere is easily within reason. The electric 
house refrigerator was considered an impractical thing 
in years gone by. Air Conditioning, while as yet im- 
practical for the small home owner, will doubtless be a 
practical thing within a few years. 

Some very simple methods have been applied to cool- 
ing during the Summer, of which the so-called ‘‘ Arizona 
Cooler’’ is an example. This consists of using a fan to 
draw air through a mat of excelsior or other porous 
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material kept moist by a trickle or spray of water. This 
is somewhat crude, but itis effective because the warm 
dry air coming in contact with the moistened surfaces 
results not only in a considerable cooling of the air, but 
likewise in inereasing its humidity which is very desirable 
for proper Air Conditioning. 

A method for cooling homes is suggested, whereby in 
warm weather a fan placed in the attie floor can be made 
to draw out the warm air accumulated during the day- 
time, to be replaced with cooler air from the outside. 

These two crude plans are mentioned as being a start 
in the right direction. In going further we get into 
rather complicated mechanical details which are not yet 
fully developed for home Air Conditioning. 

A person may be exposed to the hot air of Summer, 
such as working in the fields or in a shop; but if he can 
retreat to a sleeping room which is properly air condi- 
tioned, he may maintain his bodily health and can endure 
the heat of the day. The heat of the day is not so terrible 
when a good night’s sleep may be secured. 

Just passing along these random thoughts to you, 
friends, as they are based on a very long pioneer experi- 
ence in refrigerating work which had to do with all the 
principles now involved in the so-called Air Condition- 
ing, of which we are likely to hear much in future. 


eB? 


Price: Fixing Unsound in Principle 


LAW of the State of New York, permitting pro- 

ducers to fix prices at which goods are sold at retail, 
has been found unconstitutional by a higher court. Of 
course,—and why not? Common sense and good business 
ethics should determine a matter of this kind, without 
necessity of a court decision. 

It would be really amusing, were the matter not such a 
serious one, to philosophize on the business situation as it 
exists today. I refer especially to the question of prices, 
and especially to the idea that a group of men can get 
together and fix prices for everybody in the trade. The 
first and most important reason why this will not work 
is that any group which is drawn together for such a 
purpose is seldom really representative of the business 
which they are in. They may be leaders in a way, but in 
nine cases out of ten such men are selfish and unable to 
see right from wrong, or what constitutes fair trade. They 
agree on a set of rules which is really unfair and which 
works hardship somewhere. If the rules work a hardship 
on the small dealers, for instance, they likewise work a 
hardship on the consumer, by: preventing competition, 
which results in higher prices. 

The many different programs and plans for business 
recovery, and for ending the depression, have to a very 
large extent had behind them as a main thought and 
principle, that prices must be maintained. This has been 
so persistently adhered to that it has almost wrecked the 
business structure of this country. Had trade been 
allowed to take its natural course, we would have been 
better off than we have been under the unsound plans 
which have been put forward as remedies for our troubles. 
While low prices and cut-throat competition are to be 
deplored as working a hardship on producers, yet the 
natural laws of supply and demand must be allowed to 
operate; otherwise trade languishes; and depression, 
which we have now had for six years or more, continues. 

This question of prices,—the maintaining of prices, the 
result of low prices, and the general trend of the trade 
under changing prices brought about by the law of sup- 
ply and demand,—is a big problem which should be 
handled as a separate subject. 

Fixed, man-made prices cannot possibly endure for any 
length of time, and while they do endure they may do 
much damage. 
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No Place for the Indolent 


HE easy-money man cannot be a success under THE 

Cooper Puan. It calls for the person of perserver- 
ance and one who can accustom himself not only to hard 
work, but one who is painstaking in his efforts. The 
fellow who wants everything provided ready-made, and 
who wants to be insured against everything, had better 
stay in town, where he ean crawl into a ‘‘hole in the wall,”’ 
where he will have few responsibilities. Perhaps also he 
ean get by with less work, than is necessary outside, but 
where he has plenty of pure air, sunshine, and an oppor- 
tunity to observe and learn. 

It is the old, old story which has been repeated over 
and over again since the beginning of history and doubt- 
less before that. My brother had a famous quotation, or 
perhaps it was his own original saying, ‘‘Man is as lazy 
as he dares to be.’’ That is certainly sound reasoning, 
but a rather sharp stricture on the human race. But let 
that pass! While mankind may be lazy taken as a body, 
or as a common herd, yet there are so many shining 
examples to the contrary that we need not castigate the 
human race for the shortcomings of a fraction of its 
members. And those who are industrious, frugal, and 
mentally alert, wield such a powerful influence among 
those who are inclined to be dormant and possessed of 
a disposition to do no more than compelled, that there is 
a constant leaven at work among the race toward better 
thinking, better living, and a gain in moral attainments. 

My readers will say that I am ‘‘beside the mark’’ in 
discussing THE Cooper PLAN; but not so! The main 
purpose and the chief theory of Tuk Cooper PLAN, as a 
plan for improved human existence on earth, is based on 
the individual putting himself in a position where he is 
not only self-supporting, but where he has the greatest 
opportunity to improve his natural endowments and 
attributes. Surely this cannot be done in a place where 
mankind as a body avoids most of the responsibilities 
which are natural to the race; and where there is no 
incentive to utilize the imagination, the ability to reason, 
and to exercise those traits which are most valuable to 
our progress. 

Sounds like preaching, does it not, friends, and prob- 
ably it is; but I think we all need a little preaching now 
and then or we are likely to get off the track and forget 
to think in terms based on cause and effect. 

To be more specific, it may be stated that THe Cooper 
PLAN advocates first of all a residence outside the con- 
gested aggregations of humanity which are known as 
cities or towns. Any rural location, even if quite near 
the towns or cities, is far superior to a residence directly 
in the town itself. Better yet is a residence somewhat 
remote from the towns, where all of the natural beauties 
of Nature may be seen, studied, and in due time. under- 
stood. It must always be remembered in connection with 
country or rural residence that responsibilities are pres- 
ent in such a location which do not come to the individual 
in an urban or town residence. There is no place in the 
country for a person who is not willing to do his share 
of the work and assume his share of the obligations which 
we must all assume if we are to fulfill the main purposes 
of human life on earth. 

So, friends, I again ask you to think strongly on THE 
Cooper PLAN; or if you object to calling it by that name. 
give it whatever name you see fit; but above all things, 
get out of the herd existence caused by the congestion of 
our towns, and into an individual and personal existence 
by whatever name, and under whatever conditions you 
are able to figure out for yourself. 

Instances multiply which show the desirability of this 
way of living, and I may have occasion to report some of 
these briefly in future issues. 
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Flower Arrangement Considerations 


LOWER Arrangement has been given much atten- 

tion during the past year or two, and several 
meritorious books have appeared, devoted entirely to this 
subject. Articles, too, are numerous, and many useful 
facts and much in the way of helpful suggestions and 
hints have been offered. Flower Arrangement is, however, 
‘‘not an exact science,’’ and so those who interest them- 
selves in the subject, either to the extent of dabbling in 
it as amateurs, or when engaged as professional florists, 
must remember that Flower Arrangement is a branch of 
art. And art is outstandingly inexact and subject to all 
the whims and passing fancies that envelop humanity in 
this swiftly-moving twentieth century. 

There is no reason why we should take too seriously the 
art of those ancient peoples who have developed a system 
of Flower Arrangement based on certain principles or 
ideas. I am referring to Japanese Flower Arrangements 
which have been expounded so thoroughly of recent years. 
Admitting that the Japanese have some good points in 
their Flower Arrangements, there are other things about 
it which may be called quite more than unique, even to the 
point of grotesqueness. So it would seem that a moderate 
amount of Japanese in our modern Flower Arrangements 
is all that we need to give that touch of antiquity which 
is beneficial to most any art. 

It is not my wish in this brief discussion to ‘‘steal the 
thunder’’ of the modern exponents of art in Flower 
Arrangement, and I will therefore necessarily confine 
myself to brief statements of the underlying principles. 


The very chiefest of the ideas that I would emphasize 
is naturalness (if that word can be so used) in the arrange- 
ment of flowers. Anything which gives the impression 
that the arrangement has been studied or too carefully 
made, is not good art, and indeed any effort toward a 
earefully-studied effect may produce results which appear 
mechanical rather than artistic. Flower Arrangement 
should be spontaneous, natural, and even what might be 
called careless. 

Some of the really best things have required the least 
time in their preparation. For instance: A couple of 
small cedar trees were recently cut from a stump in the 
process of cleaning up our beautiful grove in front of 
the FLOWER GROWER office, each of them about seven feet 
in height. What nicer decoration could the side-ligiits* 
of my front door at home have than these two thinly- 
branched trees? All that was necessary was to tie them 
in front of the side-lights and the effect of the airy green 
sprays against the white of the frames and casings was 
most pleasing; either at close range or from the street, 
100 feet distant. 

Those who would perfect themselves in the art of 
Flower Arrangement must get down close to their subject. 
Study all the literature on the subject; think over the 
possible combinations ; study the surroundings and use of 
the bouquet or decoration, including color scheme; put 
yourself in tune with the subject in hand. Even the 
dullest student of art can become skilled in Flower 
Arrangement by giving it care and attention. It requires 
only the exercise of the ‘‘eye for proportion’’ which is 
given to the most of us to a greater or less extent. 





*Many Colonial entrance doors have on each side a set of 
rather narrow glass which are commonly known as side-lights. 





Soon after this issue is in the hands of readers, the 1935 
Index should be ready. <A larger number of readers 
are utilizing the Index for quick reference to the mine 
of valuable information available in this magazine. The 
Index for 1935 or any other year may be had by sending 
ten cents, stamps or coin, to the Calcium office. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


ERSIUS, the earnest, noble-minded 

satirist who lived in Rome during the 
first eentury, sensing the depravity of his 
time, was moved to muse: “How much 
folly there is in human affairs!” And 
this in the age we look back to as being 
the one that produced many of the world’s 
wisest men. 

“Fools die young,” observes Walter Pit- 
kin, in his entertaining book, “Life Beg:ns 
at Forty.” Well, that statement is pro- 
voeative of no argument. Every person 
who has rounded out his allotted three 
score and ten could furnish a pretty long 
list of old friends who, at one time or 
another, gleefully rocked the old life-boat 
onee too often. 

What is a fool? Why, a fool is a per- 
son who does foolish things. Thus the 
undesired title becomes a self-chosen one. 

“In accidents, epidemics and wars,” 
says Mr. Pitkin, “it is the fool who sizes 
up the confronting peril less quickly and 
less accurately than the clever. And it is 
the fool who, when duly warned of dan- 
ger, sneers at the adviser or else delays 
until too late.” 

In all our modern educational systems, 
I wonder if we do not lay too great a 
stress on knowledge and too little on wis- 
dom. Wisdom certainly should be the 
goal of all knowledge. Emerson said, 
“There is always a best way of doing 
everything, if it be but the boiling of an 
egg.” Search for and adoption of the 
best is wisdom. 

There may be a vast difference between 
a man of letters and a man of learning. 
Outward appearances are often deceptive. 
An uncouth manner need not necessarily 
denote illiteracy, crudeness of thought, or 
lack of wisdom. Nor is knowledge con- 
fined merely to what is taught and learned 
in school or college. Many a person, de- 
prived by circumstances from obtaining a 
conventional education gleaned from 
books, has been gifted with the desire and 
competeney to learn first-hand from obser- 
vation or experience much that furnished 
better satisfaction, and fitted his own 
capacity and efficiency more perfectly,than 
ability to read Greek and Latin, or to 
work the complex problems of Euclid. In 
Africa the big game hunter selects for his 
guides natives of lowest intelligence rather 
than finished students of zoology. The 
latter may know more about the physical 
structure of the wild animals encountered, 
but the former know their traits better, 
and are thus less likely to take foolhardy, 
hazardous chanees. The old backwoods- 
man who never saw a schoolhouse in his 
vouth, may know every tree in the forest 
and what particular use its wood is best 
adapted for; may know the habits of 
every bird and animal in the section; and 
may be gifted with the ability to foretell 
with practically unerring aceuracy what 
tomorrow’s weather will be like. Learn- 
ing. therefore, is the knowing of facts 
and how to best utilize them. 

Poor soil ean hardly be expected to 
produce good crops, yet if properly fer- 
tilized and tilled it eventually becomes 
good soil. And then, some things grow 
better in poor soil than in any other. 

THe GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
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Comments on the Use of Flowers in Art 
SHARPE, (N. Y.) 


By ELIZABETH J. 


survey of the whole field of art, 

because there is no school of 
flower painting, unless one is in process 
of developing. The art of the Orient 
is of the oldest, dating back thousands of 
years and is traditional and finished. It 
is fundamentally different from western 
art, which is in great confusion, perhaps 
going through the experimental stage 
which China finished centuries ago. 


Those who have studied the Japanese 
arrangement of flowers know it is a 
science requiring years of study. This is 
likewise so with the Oriental use of 
Flowers in Art. In a short paper we can 
give it the merest glance. But we know 
that flowers are used to decorate every- 
thing, from the cheapest paper fan and 
commonest wares, up to the finest por- 
celain and beautiful wall-panels. Their 
embroidery is the best example of the con- 
ventionalized flower motif. It is a fin- 
ished art and in the opinion of many 
critics the finest art in the world. 


Western art is comparatively young. 
Up to about seventy-five years ago, the 
artist was satisfied, like Kipling’s, “To 
paint the thing as he sees it for the God 
of things as they are.” A difficult task; 
—for his white pigment or sheet of paper 
was hundreds of degrees darker than the 
ray of white light with which Nature 
paints, and his darkest pigment many 
degrees lighter than her darkest shadows. 
So he worked in the middle register, and 
only by a eareful balancing of values, 
came as near the truth as he did;— 
really a miracle of adjustment. 

But at about that time came uneasiness, 
dissatisfaction. There has developed 
school after school of art, getting farther 
and farther away from the old standard. 
There have been the Impressionists, Past- 
Impressionists, Futurists, Cubists, Sur- 
Realists, and others; last of all and most 
difficult to understand, the Abstractists. 
There has persisted however, through all 
the changes, a sturdy group of Conserva- 
tists who still beheve to humbly try to 
render the thing as you see it is accept- 
able to God. 

A recent critic has written, “This he- 
wildered and bewildering art may be after 
all, the true aesthetic expression of the 
jazz, exhuberance, and brutality of our 
time. Just as the Greek temple and the 
ordered chaos of the Gothie expressed the 
aspirations of those days.” Through all 
this confusion of changing standards and 
theories, the flower has kept its modest 
but firm adherance to the natural. Not 
the most daring Cubist or Abstractionist 
has put forth a picture composed of what 
looks like a section of stove pipe, flanked 
by a child’s building block and a smashed 
wheel and named it a “Study of Roses.” 
Every rose that ever budded and bloomed 
would disprove it. The “White Flower” 
whieh covered a good sized eanvas and 
took an important prize last vear, is the 
nearest to an abstract that I have seen, 
but it is still a flower. an exaggerated 
ard simplified convolvulus. 


A TALK on Flowers in Art means a 


The flower can be painted in any 
medium, from the most ethereal water 
color to the quarter of an inch oil im- 
pasto, and insistently remain a flower. 
The place of the Flower in Art is of 
course a minor one, but it is getting in- 
creased attention and importance. Until 
lately flower pictures have been a part of 
general exhibitions; now there are exhi- 
bitions exclusively for them. One held 
in New York last Spring showed the 
history of flower painting from the 
earliest attempts of many years ago, with 
the flowers jumbled together in a tightly 
painted bunch, to the most beautiful work 
of men and women of thorough art train- 
ing, today. 

What rules there are for pictures are 
much the same as those we follow for 
arranging natural blossoms. A large clus- 
ter of beautiful blossoms goes into a very 
plain receptacle. If you wish to show a 
beautiful vase in a picture, you place in 
it a single spray or leave it empty, with 
the flowers in something simpler near by. 
Tall stalks call for high receptacles and 
low-growing blossoms for low containers. 
There is, even if not very apparent, a 
principal group to which all else is sub- 
ordinated; care is taken to avoid violent 
clashing colors; there is the beauty of 
stem and leaves, showing through glass; 
shadows and reflections on polished sur 
faces. Pictures of flower gardens are 
peculiarly appealing, showing the close 
connection with human life which gives 
the flower its loved and lovely place in 
every home from lowliest to wealthiest. 

Flowers are very close to the hearts 
of most women and they are not quite 
satisfied without them. We know that 
the pioneer woman of the covered wagon, 
carried seed or carefully-packed roots of 
her cherished flowers with her, and 
planted them in her new home. 

Woman may be responsible for the 
increasing interest in Flowers in Art, as 
she is for the increased interest in garden 
clubs. She wants beautv in her home, 
rather than an art which she does not 
understand or eare for. A pictured group 
of flowers, or a bit of a garden, upon 
her wall, like the row of plants on her 
window sill, adds beauty and cheer to 
the winter day and gives a promise of 
returning Spring. 


Tree Guessing Contest 


. What tree is hot? 

What tree is nutty? 

What tree is part of the human body? 

What tree is a beautiful flower? 

What tree is gummy? 

What tree is a sap? 

What tree is a pronoun? 

. Which tree is known as the sturdiest? 

. What is found in everyone’s backyard 
the first thing in Spring? 

10. What is found near a lake? 

11. What tree is a horse? 

12. What tree weeps? 

13. What tree is slippery? 

14. Found on a dress and on a door. 

15. Used on a lady’s coat. 


: (Answers will be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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Outstanding Beauty of the 
Tulip Tree’ 


By BESSIE L. PUTNAM, (Penna.) 


HERE are several common names 

for this tree, but Tulip Tree is the 

one best known, and because of 

the shape of the flowers, the most 
appropriate. It is often called White- 
wood because the sap-wood is very white. 
In the South it is known as Canoe-wood, 
as its large size, light weight, and ease 
in working the soft wood, rendered it a 
favorite with the Indians and early set- 
tlers for their canoes and dugouts. 

It is also called Saddletree from the 
arrangement of the leaves in the bud. 
Lumberman know it as Yellow Poplar 
from the color of the heartwood. Tulip 
Poplar is equally a misnomer, as it is in 
no way related to the poplars. In fact, 
it has no living relatives in this country, 
though the same or a closely-allied species 
is found in China. 

Fossils in the rocks of more recent 
date show that it once had numerous 
cousins both in this country and in 
Europe; but the Ice Age blotted out all 
living traces abroad and left the Tulip 
Tree sole representative of the family 
in America. The magnolias are its clos- 
est living relatives. Note the similarity 
of the flowers to those of our northern 
magnolia or cucumber tree. 

Save the magnolias, it has the largest 
flowers of any of our native trees with 
which the writer is familiar; those of the 
giant redwoods are quite insignificant in 
comparison. It is the tallest tree east 
of the Rockies, its maximum height 
stretching above that of the greatest oaks, 
while its girth is exceeded only by the 
syeamore. 

The flowers are similar in size and 
shape to those of the garden Tulip. The 
three yellowish-green sepals are reflexed. 
The six greenish petals are arranged in 
two rows and have their edges curved out- 
ward. Each is marked on the inside near 
the base with an orange or salmon-colored 
crescent. Unfortunately, the “Tulips” 
crow upright on the ends of the 
branches, so the bizarre markings, as 
strange as those of some of the parrot 
Tulips, are not noticeable from the 
rround. One should be able to view the 
full tree from above to appreciate the 
beauty of this immense bouquet. 





* Editor’s Note:—The Tulip Tree is prob- 
ably not sufficiently appreciated as a beautiful 
addition to the landscape: and especially be- 
cause of its blooming qualities. Yet when one 
of the first state roads was put through this 
section of Northern New York, a large Tulip 
Tree standing in what would have been the 
area of the finished surface of the road. was 
carefully avoided and the Tree was allowed 
to remain. However, and too bad, when this 
road was improved with a concrete surface 
and modern wide shoulders, the Tulip Tree 
was almost of necessity taken out. The 
Tulip Tree is not common in this section of 
New York State. Indeed. I do not know of 
another Tulip Tree in this section anywhere. 
Those who have beautiful Tulip Trees in their 
vicinity should appreciate them at their true 
value and see that they are protected where 
ossible. A good photograph or two of the 

ulip Tree in a landscape planting would be 
greatly appreciated by the editorial office. 
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The unusual coloring doubtless serves 
the bees as “honey guides.” In the South, 
where these trees are especially plenti- 
ful, they are an important source of sup- 
ply of nectar to the apiarist, a single 
flower yielding, in a favorable year, a 
spoonful of the sweets. In_ localities 
where the trees are plentiful it is said 
that 200 swarms of bees would be needed 
to take eare of the honey. This is 
bright amber when new, but turns 
darker with age and becomes thick like 
molasses. While its quality is not the 
























(Photo by U. 8S. Forest Service) 
A Tulip Tree grow- 
ing in the open field 


Leaves and flowers of the 
Tulip Tree (Liriodendron 
tulipifera) 








(Photo by U. 8S. Forest Service) 


best for the general market the flavor is 
pleasing, and it is in good demand locally 
in the South. It is especially good for 
rearing brood and building up swarms. 

The leaves are unlike those of any 
other tree. They are large, shining 
green, and as though Nature originally 
planned to have them three-lobed; but a 
section is missing from the terminal lobe, 
as though cut out almost at a right angle 
to the midrib. Open some of the tongue- 
shaped sheathes which shelter the baby 
leaves when forming. Each is bent over 
midway upon its stem, and the end of 
the leaf is so crowded at the base of 
the stem that it has no chance to de- 
velop. It just has to have that notch 
in the end! 

At the first touch of frost the foliage 
turns a light yellow or russet, and in a 
few days the leaves flutter to the ground. 
But the tree does not lose its beauty. 
There is character in the deeply-furrowed 
trunk and in the rugged branches. The 
seed cones partly open and become as 
so many more light-brown Tulips. And 
these bleach in the storms, glistening in 
the mid-winter sky with a silvery white- 
ness—those that escape the birds, which 
find in them a favorite morsel. 


The forest-grown tree has a tall, 
straight trunk, seareely tapering some- 
times for as much as forty feet. The 
top divides abruptly into large crooked 
branches. It is free from knots, straight- 
grained, and as easily worked as pine. 
It is a favorite for cabinet work and in- 
terior finish, and takes a good polish. 
Unfortunately its use is limited to in- 
door work as it does not stand weather- 
ing. When grown in the open field or 
on the lawn, like the maple, it assumes 
a low, rounded head with low-growing 
branches, and becomes a comely tree much 
admired, especially when in bloom. 

This tree has been grown many years 
for ornament, both in Great Britain and 
on the continent, where it thrives and is 
a general favorite. It is surprising how 
often we must cross the Atlantic before 
we learn how beautiful some individuals 
of our American flora really are! The 
Tulip Tree is as easily transplanted 
from the forest as the maple, and is al- 
most as speedy in reaching maturity. 
It is clean and free from insects. Its 
merits as a shade tree are becoming more 
generally recognized, and it is fast grow- 
ing into the popularity it deserves for 
parks, lawns, and street planting. 
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RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS. 
By Clement G. Bowers. The Macmillan 
Company, $10.00. (To be published 
during January). 


As a prominent scientist and a practi- 
eal, progressive horticulturist, Doctor 
Bowers is peculiarly fitted for the task of 
writing an authoritative book on rhodo- 
dendrons. By carefully avoiding technical 
language in the text, the author has made 
the great mass of his information avail- 
able to the amateur. At the same time 
his notes, appendix, and bibliography, 
provide technical data of vast interest to 
the commercial grower or scientific 
student. 


There are 850 species of rhododendron 
(including 67 species of azalea) described 
in this book. These species are here for 
the first time catalogued according to their 
44 series groups, and these series are illus- 
trated by line drawings to seale which 
give the reader a practical means of com- 
parison and identification. Information 
is included as to the 250 odd species which 
have been tested in various sections of 
the United States, in addition to the 15 
foreign species which are really well- 
known here. The various types are cata- 
logued according to height, color, hardi- 
ness, and merit. 

Hybrids, hybridization, breeding, and 
cultural information, propagation, green- 
house methods, and much scientifie data 
concerning hardiness, nutrition, sterilities 
ete., are but a few of the matters which 
Doctor Bowers discusses comprehensively. 

He ineludes_ physiological, genetic, 
evtologieal, practical, historieal, and 
botanieal facets, presenting them in a man- 
ner which makes them clearly understand- 
able to all readers. 

Rhododendrons and Azaleas is a book 
which will take a very distinet and im- 
portant place in horticultural literature. 
It will be invaluable both as a reference 
work and as a constant guide to those who 
are interested in growing broad-leaved 
evergreens, whether they be laymen or 
professionals. 

A number of very fine color plates are a 
feature of the work and there are also 
numerous half-tones and line drawings. 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS and 
Their Culture. By George Otten. <A 
T. De La Mare Company, Inc., $1.25. 


Flower lovers who want blooming 
plants for shady locations turn hopefully 
to the tuberous-rooted begonia, and soon 
become enthusiasts who spend a large part 
of their gardening energies on these mas- 
queraders of the floral world. Hosts of 
amateurs who have already learned to love 
the plant will be anxious to own th‘s book 
by George Otten-—for fifty years a sue- 
cessful grower of the species—and innum- 
erable other garden lovers will be beguiled 
by this extremely competent monograph 
to give the tuberous-rooted begonia a 
“place in the shade” in their beds and 
borders and window boxes. 
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New Books 


C. GRAYSON 


Mr. Otten begins with a short introdue- 
tion giving the origins of the tuberous- 
rooted begonia of today, and goes on to 
classify the single and double-flowering 
types with their bewildering tendency to 
masquerade in the guise of the camellia, 
the water lily, the rose, the carnation, the 
mallow, and the narcissus. 


General culture, propagation, treatment 
of seedlings, hybridization, classes, treat- 
ment of plants, resting season, and use as 
cut flowers, form the chapter headings. 
The style is clear, simple, and readable. 
The excellent photographs illustrate the 
author’s directions in regard to propaga- 
tion, care of seedlings, ete., and provide 
excellent views of blooming plants and of 
each type of blossom. Except for the 
unfortunate luncheon table with floral 
decoration of tuberous-rooted begonias 
which is “dated” by its accessories, the 
photographs are unusually _ pleasing. 
Even the shots of single flower heads have 
been artistically and ably handled. It 
would be delightful if the yearly seed 
catalogues would adopt this rule of artis- 
tie photography, even when reproducing 
a single blossom. 

In every way this is an especially ade- 
quate and absorbing little book and should 
find a large and enthusiastic public. 

« 


SOME AMERICAN TREES. By Wil- 
liam B. Werthner. The Macmillan 
Company, $5.00. 


Occasionally a book appears which is a 
pure labor of love, written because the 
author was so full of his subject that he 
must give it to the world. Such a book is 
Some American Trees by William B. 
Werthner. He loved trees always and 
spent many happy years in a close study 
of the specimens to be found near his 
home in Montgomery County, Ohio. The 
findings of these years, together with more 
than three hundred reproductions of his 
own photographie studies, are offered in 
this volume. 

Doctor Werthner died before the com- 
pletion of the work but his wife carried 
on, finishing it herself and having it 
edited by Raymond Kienholz of the 
Forestry Department. There can be no 
doubt therefore as to the reliability of all 
the information it offers. 


A short introduction gives the geologi- 
eal and social history responsible for the 
Ohio trees of today, and the author then 
takes up in turn each tree family and the 
members of it to be found in Montgomery 
County. The excellent photographs help 
to clarify the text and add greater in- 
terest to the intimate, personal descrip- 
tions of each variety. 

This is in no sense a cold text book. 
The author loves all trees and knows well 
many a solitary old landmark and number- 
less sapling groves and wooded ravines in 
his neighborhood. 

Residents of Ohio will find Some 
American Trees invaluable, but to all 
other nature lovers it cannot but prove a 


practically helpful and esthetically pleas- 
ing volume. Though Ohio does not con- 
tain all the varieties to be found on the 
eastern seaboard, the hundred or more 
types to which Doctor Werthner intro- 
duces the reader are so carefully and 
sympathetically described as to charm all 
readers who know their native woodlands. 
Anecdotes, superstitions, rhymes, and 
poetry are freely used throughout the 
book; the choice in the latter ranging 
from Homer to Shakespeare, to Keats, and 
on to the earlier Americans. 

The reader closes Some American Trees 
with the feeling that Doctor Werthner has 
created intimate portraits of his dearest 
friends—the trees of his native state. 





WEEDS. By W. C. Muenscher. 123 illus- 
trations from Nature, mostly by Mrs. 
Helen Hill Craig. 576 pp. Macmillan 
Company, Publishers, New York. Price 
$6.00. 


The latest addition to the Rural Science 
Series, edited by L. H. Bailey, is one of 
the most important practical contribu- 
tions of the year. In its preparation the 
author has stressed information on the 
identification and control of weeds. At 
the same time, he gives valuable descrip- 
tive matter on their dissemination, im- 
portance, and special habits; as on lawns, 
in pastures, meadows, and cultivated 
fields. The various methods of control, 
biological, mechanical, and chemical, are 
fully diseussed. A surprising thing is 
the number of our common ornamental 
plants listed. There is our much-prized 
mountain laurel, bachelor’s button, kochia, 
star of Bethlehem, lily-of-the-valley, fox- 
glove, and sweet brier, at times under a 
ban; even the garden salsify may be 
a pest. This book will prove of infinite 
value to all culturists. A strictly scien- 
tifie manual, yet the many popular names 
and excellent illustrations bring it well 
under the heading of popular works. 


Bsssige L. Putnam, (Penna.) 


ANIMAL LOVER’S KNAPSACK. 
Edited by Edwin Osgood Grover. 288 
pp. Thomas Y. Crowell, Publisher, New 
York. Price $2.50. 


This is an anthology of poems for 
lovers of our animal friends. Vest’s 
tribute to the dog, which will perhaps 
make its author live longer than any piece 
of statesmanship he left, is the introduc- 
tory selection. The key to the compiler’s 
work is well given in his statement, “Next 
to the love of man for his fellows, the 
love of a boy for his dog is the most 
beautiful and the most divine. Every time 
we lift up our heads at the song of a bird, 
every time we stroke a purring kitten, 
every time we smile at a cricket’s chirp, 
every time we scold at a raucous crow, we 
are recognizing our kinship for all of 
God’s living things.” Besides numerous 
poetic gems on dogs, the author has 
gathered under the headings——Man’s Bur 
den Bearers, Kittens and Cats, Hunters 
and Hunted, The Lyrie Choir, Minor 
Singers, Birds of the Open Sky, Barnyard 
Friends, Little Brothers of the Ground, 
and Wings and Stings,—some most beau- 
tiful thoughts from many of the leading 


r0ets. 
I Bessie L. Putnam, (Penna.) 
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The Winter Woods have their own appeal. 
They stir our primitive and pioneer instincts 


Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


ANUARY derives its name from the 

Roman god, Janus, the deity who 

busied himself with the beginning 
of all enterprises. Janus, mythology in- 
forms us, had two faces; one looking 
hack into the past, and the other looking 
into the future. 


Although Winter is just getting well 
established with the coming of January, 
this month usually brings the early signs 
of Spring. By the latter part of the 
month the days are lengthening out to 
quite a noticeable degree. “As the days 
lengthen the cold strengthens,” the old 
adage puts forth, and true enough it is. 
But however strong the cold, we know the 
longer days are leading on to lovely 
Spring. 

When a few days of mild weather 
bring on a “January thaw,” we may go 
to the garden and find actual. spring 
growth. Tulips, jonquils, and hyacinths 
need but little encouragement to send their 
green spikes through the ground. Weeks 
of freezing weather may follow, but it 
seldom harms these harbingers of Spring, 
as latter March and early April prove. 


Leaf-buds on the lilacs are large and 
green, as in fact are the buds on certain 
other shrubs and trees. But the January 
temperature has had little to do with 
their formation, as we know if we were 
observant last October, when the falling 
leaves disclosed the newly-formed buds. 
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The winter birds are now very much at 
home in our dooryards, if we have been 
feeding them daily. Not only may we 
expect to draw representatives of practi- 
cally every bird common in our locality, 
but there is ever the possibility that an 
unusual visitor may come our way. 
Excessively cold and snowy weather in 
Canada sometimes may bring the rare 
snowy owl as tar South as Ohio. Horned 
larks, migrating in Summer beyond the 
Aretie Cirele, are more or less common 
in the Northern States during the Winter 
and early Spring. They are seldom 
found elsewhere than in the open fields, 
although the weather may be severe. The 
rare occasions they may come to the door- 
yard for food are events of great impor- 


tance to the bird enthusiast. Driving 
along quiet country roads, we often 


encounter these interesting birds picking 
up their dinner near the roadside. They 
are easily identified by the tufts of fea- 
thers, like horns, on their foreheads. 


Unlike the horned larks, the tree spar- 
rows and juncos, that also come to spend 
the Winter in the more temperate climate, 
are very friendly if encouraged. It is not 
at all uncommon to find them regular 
customers at the bird counter. 


We may bring a real breath of Spring 
into our homes at this time in a number 
of ways. Small branches or sprays from 
peach and cherry trees placed in jars of 


water and set near the window, will soon 
reward us with pink and white bouquets. 
Sprigs from other fruit trees may also 
be taken in, but the two mentioned bring 


the quickest and most satisfactory 
results. Sprays taken from the early- 


blossoming shrubs, especially forsythia 
and flowering currant, send forth their 
golden blossoms in an ineredibly short 
time. 


Roots of lily-of-the-valley taken up 
when the ground is not frozen and planted 
in suitable containers for the house, will 
sprout and blossom in a very few weeks, 
filling the rooms with their delightful 
fragrance. There are many of the early 
blossoming plants that will bloom weeks 
ahead of their season when taken in the 
house at this time. 


While the snow is drifting and the 
wind is whistling around the corners of 
the house, a cozy January evening pas- 
time is to sit before the warm fire and 
plan next spring’s flower garden. 


The night skies of January are espe- 
cially suitable for the study of the winter 
stars. Many of the principal stars are 
in good positions for observation at this 
time and January skies frequently are 
cloudless and bright. 


To nearly everyone the New Year 
brings fresh hopes and ambitions, and 
the desire to achieve something worth- 


while and outstanding in the months 
ahead. The record for 1935 is finished 


and the book is closed; but a new book 
is at hand, in which will be recorded 
every moment of the next 366 days. 
With the old year behind us and the new 
one ahead, like Janus we may look back, 
and in so doing prevent many unpleasant 
things as we look into the New Year 
before us. 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


BITTER cold wave, with a drop of 
49 degrees in temperature over- 
night, was the weather condition in Wis- 
consin one winter night. Such a sudden 
change is unusual. Lake Michigan was 
steaming with vapor; this was because 
the lake did not cool off so fast as the 
frigid air above it, so the difference in 
temperature caused the vapor. 


A Wisconsin farmer trapped 15 Owls 
and 1 Crow in two months (December 
and January). Last year he caught 19 
Owls, 3 Hawks, and 2 Crows. He is try- 
ing to protect the 100 Pheasants on his 
100 acres of pheasant feeding grounds. 
This farmer is an ardent supporter of the 
Columbia County Conservation Club, but 
I wonder if he will not have to wage a 
war on the rodents in the near future, 
because Owls and Hawks, their natural 
enemies, have been exterminated. 


Rabbits have become such a pest in a 
certain Wisconsin community, that the 
residents are clamoring for the removal 
of the bounty on Wolves, as a means of 
freeing themselves from the great number 


of Rabbits. 

The Fuchsia, known as Lady’s Ear- 
drops, belongs to the Evening Primrose 
Family. 








January in California Gardens 


By PAULINE G. EWING 


been looked over and a list of 

desired flower seeds made, then it 
would be well to take a fair sheet of 
paper, a ruler, and a pencil, and pro- 
ceed to design the garden you propose to 
have during the coming season. Plot the 
position, size, and shape of each bed and 
border, and write on each the names of 
flowers you propose to have there; tak- 
ing due care to place sun-facing flowers 
so that they may be seen and enjoyed 
from the paths and points of vantage. 
Place flowers of pleasing color contrasts 
or harmonies close together ; exclude those 
that clash; see that ones of low growth 
are not overshadowed or hidden by taller 
ones; and above all, arrange a pleasant 
picture of grouped harmonious subjects 
where they may be seen and enjoyed from 
your kitchen windows while you go about 
your duties. Pin the resulting diagram 
up where you can see it daily, and so 
discover mistakes and correct them before 
the actual work of planting begins. 


A FTER the new seed catalogs have 


There is no finer plant for filling in 
bare spots between larger plants, than the 
native little Californian, nemophila in- 
signis. Children gathering it on _ its 
native heath call it “baby blue eyes.” The 
improved variety sold in seed stores, 
nemophila insignis grandiflora, has a 
larger bloom and is of that pure deep 
blue that is all too rare in the garden. It 
is light rooting, has abundant delicate 
foliage, and seems to be just what is 
needed between bulbous plants. Seed 
sown now will bloom just about the time 
the late daffodils are out, and the com- 
bination of blue and yellow is very good. 


A selection of hardy annuals planted 
directly in the garden now will bloom in 
late Spring. I would suggest mignonette, 
white spiral candytuft, double blue corn- 
flowers, mixed calliopsis, some of the new 
calendulas, and quantities of those little 
French marigolds, whose petals are so 
curiously marked in designs of yellow, 
orange, and deep chestnut. 


It has always been a problem with the 
California city householder to find a plant 
for the parking strip along the public 
sidewalk, that will to a considerable 
extent take care of itself the year around. 
An ideal subject is one that requires little 
or no water, that is trailing, that cares for 
itself; and one whose blossoms are sightly. 
Such a plant is found in the large family 
of mesambryanthemums. They are wiry 
plants with three-cornered fleshy leaves, 
and at certain times of the year are 
starred with dainty composite flowers of 
various colors; they are a great attrac- 
tion to bees. The one most often seen is 
m. roseum with rather fine foliage, some- 
what like portulaca, and with many starry 
blossoms of a delicate mauve. Another 
with coarser fleshy leaves has larger flow- 
ers that at first are rose, then change after 
a few days to a brilliant red. Another 
has varied colors such as yellow, orange, 
pink, and red,—all at once. One has 
blooms like yellow or orange semi-double 
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baby chrysanthemums. There are many 
more but the above varieties are seen 
most often. In parking strips, on dry 
banks, and as an anchor plant for sand, 
they are invaluable. The only attention 
they need is to have the dust removed 
with the hose at rare intervals during the 
Summer, and to trim their trailing ends 
when they get beyond bounds. They may 
be planted this month. Merely break off 
sprigs and plant them about twelve inches 
apart; they will soon fill in the interven- 
ing space. They will also grow if merely 
laid on top of the ground. 


At this time prune all deciduous shrubs 
and trees, except those fruit trees which 
will flower in a month or two. 


A good application of blood and bone- 
meal to the delphinium borders and iris 
beds just now will do wonders for them. 
Dig the dressing in lightly. 


Tulip bulbs are very reasonable in price 
at this time in the seed stores. Quantities 
of them may be planted now and will 
bloom according to schedule in May. 


Some gardeners do not dig their dahlia 
tubers until this month. When doing 
this laborious job, dig the clumps, cut 
off their tops, shake loose as much dirt 
as possible, set in a sunny spot for the 
rest of the day, then take in before night- 
fall. The rest of the cleaning and 
separating may be done just before plant- 
ing time in March or April. Store them 
with stalk ends down packed in peat 
moss or other material to prevent shrivel- 
ling in an airy shed, basement, or tool 
house. Do not pile them one on top of 
the other. 


Spray all shrubs with Bordeaux Mix- 
ture during January. 


Almost everything can be treated to a 
dressing of old manure and slaked lime 
at this time, but such plants as lilies, aza- 
leas, rhododendrons, heather, and Japan- 
ese iris are acid-soil plants and are averse 
to lime. 


Fine rooted cuttings of roses are offered 
in quantities for planting now. Never 
were they so reasonable in price. 


The violet bed should now be in full 
bloom. Pick the flowers freely so they 
will continue to bloom. 


Set out cineraria plants in shady places. 


Sow seed of larkspur, linaria, nastur- 
tium, nemesia, and annual phlox at this 
time. 


Growing Perennials From Seed 


HAVE planted seeds in a spent hot- 

bed, in a coldframe, in flats, and in 
flower pots, and have had many suc- 
cesses and many failures. I have tried 
sowing them among annuals, but find 
they must have plenty of room to develop 
by themselves, as the annuals more or 
less smother them; so I do not use that 
method any more. 

The best lot of plants I ever raised 





was planted in a large flat about 3 
inches deep. Planting about June first, 
I used one part sand, one part leaf-mold, 
and one part good rich garden soil, mix- 
ing it thoroughly before filling the flat. 
I then smoothed it carefully; made shal- 
low rows with a very small stick; and 
planted a different kind of seed in each 
row, marking on the box the variety at 
the end of each row. I was careful to 
use seed that took the same length of 
time to germinate. After planting the 
seed and carefully covering them, I 
took a small block of wood and pressed 
the dirt firmly down upon them; wet a 
piece of burlap, put it over the flat, and 
set the flat on a bench on the north side 
of the house. 

In about two weeks the seedlings 
started coming up, so I at once removed 
the burlap. The flat was left on the bench 
for about three weeks. Then the plants 
were gradually given a little more sun, 
but were never allowed to dry out. About 
the middle of July the seedlings were 
transplanted to a bed in the vegetable 
garden where radishes and lettuce had 
been raised. The ground was carefully 
spaded, worked up, plants set far enough 
apart to allow them room to develop, 
and when the bed was finished a lath 
shade was put over it. It was made by 
nailing the lath on two strips of wood 
the length of the bed, allowing the 
width of a lath between each one. The 
shade was placed on four square tile, 
raising it about 8 inches. The plants did 
splendidly and I left them in the bed 
until early Spring, covered with a light 
mulch. As soon as the ground could be 
worked in the Spring, I transplanted 
them into the perennial border and every 
one grew. 

I have also spadeJ a bed in the garden 
and planted the seed there, covering it 
with burlap till seedlings appeared, but 
find that transplanting them gives them 
a better start. 

This year I will have polemonium, 
campanula persicifolia, campanula car- 
patica, alyssum saxatile, and some new 
and very choice columbines, eryngium, 
myosotis, pentstemons, and several other 
new kinds to bloom for me. There is a 
big thrill in beholding a blossom from 
some plant new to you, that you have 
raised from seed. Try it, friends, and 
see. 

Mrs. Wm. Scumip, (Ohio) 


Gentians and Primula from Seed 


HAVE read much about the slowness 

of primula seed to germinate and the 
uncertainty of the Gentians, but now I 
know they will both germinate in less than 
three weeks if planted as soon as ripe. 

I have one plant of a Gentian, grown 
from seed obtained from Correvon. It 
blossoms in September, and I planted the 
seed and now have a pot full of nice little 
gentian plants—three weeks to germinate. 

Some primula seeds of my own plants 
germinated in two weeks and in six weeks 
were ready to transplant to a coldframe. I 
also have some primula seed just germi- 
nated (November) that was planted last 
March. That came from England. 


Mrs. CHARLES WarpD Burton, (Mich.) 
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Timely Suggestions for January 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


The New Year’s in, the Old Year’s out, 
With chime of bells and merry shout; 
And many a heart is wondering— 

“What to me will the New Year bring?” 
Let it bring say we, a chance to work, 
And a will that never its task doth shirk. 


F you have had success with your 
| garden projects and happen to be 

one of the many who in these days 
have the will but not the chance to work, 
perhaps you might provide yourself with 
the chance by capitalizing this knowl- 
edge and skill that you may possess in 
the art of gardening. Look the situa- 
tion over and make your plans now so 
that every point may be given due con- 
sideration and everything may be ready 
very early in the Spring. If you are 
located near a city, decide to raise gar- 
den truck and easily-grown flowers. If 
distant from markets, select crops for 
which there is a demand. At any rate 
a well-planned project faithfully carried 
out should reward you with at least a 
living, and also what is as important, 
considerable spiritual satisfaction and im- 
proved health. 


Review last year’s work so that you 
may know what practices to continue 
and which ones must be improved or 
possibly discarded entirely. ‘Think over 
carefully and decide upon a definite plan 
of planting, and of action for the com- 
ing gardening season: for a garden that 
is carefully planned cannot but prove 
more satisfactory than one that is made 
in a hit-or-miss manner. Study some 
of the tables worked out by experts as 
to the quantities of seeds that will be 
required to raise a sufficient amount of 
vegetables of the various kinds to supply 
your size family with fresh crops for 
use in season, and a surplus for storing 
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—Mary F. Burrs 


or canning for winter consumption. This 
is essential for you cannot harvest what 
you do not plant out, so be sure to 
plant enough for your needs. 


To prolong the beauty of the potted 
plants received at Christmas, see that 
the conditions in the home are favorable. 
Keep water in vases or similar recep- 
tacles or in pans on the radiator or other 
heating unit, so that the air is kept moist. 
The temperature should be maintained as 
even as possible. The poinsettia should 
not be placed where it will be in a 
draft. Place the cyclamen in a rather 
sunny window in a room that is not 
kept very warm, (about 60 degrees), 
and it will be apt to remain in bloom 
for a month or longer. The soil should 
be moist but not wet. Primulas also 
prefer a cool light room in which there 
is plenty of moisture in the air. 


To keep your house plants thrifty and 
sightly, do not allow them to become 
dusty. If it is not convenient to syringe 
or spray the plants, remove any dust with 
a soft cloth; or plants that have large 
leaves like the rubber plant, aspidistra, 
sansevieria, and s'milar plants, may be 
washed with a sponge occasionally, with 
lukewarm soapy water. Ferns and other 
plants that have small leaves which would 
be too tedious to sponge, may be dipped 
into a pail of water. Cover your plants 
with a length of muslin or cheesecloth 
while sweeping and dusting is being 
done. It will save you the labor of 
washing or dusting the foliage. 





Examine tulips, hyacinths, and other 
potted bulbs that you wish to force into 
bloom. Those that have developed a 
good root system, bring into a light, cool 
room (about 55 degrees) to make top 
growth. After the bulbs are in bloom 
they may be taken into a warmer room 
to be enjoyed, but the flowers will last 
much longer if they are kept in a cool 
room, at least at night. Continue to 
bring potted bulbs gradually to light 
and heat at short intervals, and thus 
secure a constant succession of bloom 
indoors up until after the outdoor spring 
bloom begins. 


When the ground is frozen hard, put 
a protective mulch on bulb beds, recently- 
planted perennials, shrubbery, and trees; 
to prevent the chance of their being dam- 
aged by being heaved out of the ground, 
by alternate freezing and thawing. When 
protecting some kinds of perennials like 
eanterbury bells, which may be smoth- 
ered by a covering, apply the mulch to 
the soil of the bed and not to the tops 
of the plants. A thin layer of peat moss 
will do nicely. The frozen tops of your 
peonies bent over will afford those plants 
sufficient protection. Leaves from shade 
trees may also be used. 


Use the enforced leisure and long 
evenings to read of and study about 
the newest methods as published in books 
and agricultural and floral magazines. 
If you do not subscribe to any of this 
class of publications, this is a good time 
to do it. You will be sure to find much 
that will prove helpful and practical in 
a good, reliable magazine. Every issue 
will be looked forward to, and will con- 
tain an abundance of good reading and 
inspiration. Last but not least, send 
for the special lists and seed catalogues 
of our advertisers, and government bul- 
letins on subjects of special interest to 
you. 

If you prefer to make your own piant 
labels, this is a good time to do it. Cut 
thin pieces of wood; shape and sharpen 
one end so that it will be easy to stick 
into the ground. Sandpaper or paint 
the flat side on which the name is to 
be written. For labeling trees those 
made of zine or copper may be depended 
upon to last for years. Punch a hole 
3 inches by 14-inch wide in a strip of the 
metal, and run a piece of wire through 
it. To make a label that can be used 
without the wire, cut a six-inch strip 
about a half-inch wide at the broad end, 
and taper it to a point. This may be 
wrapped loosely about a twig and will 
allow for the growth of the branch. 


During these short winter days, place 
the flowering sorts of house plants on 
shelves in the sunniest windows, as they 
need the sunlight to manufacture and 
store the food needful for their growth 
and for the production of buds and 
flowers. Ferns, anthericum, sansevieria, 
aspidistra, in fact all foliage plants in 
general, you mav grow successfully with 
less light than flowering plants require. 
For good results, therefore, reserve the 
windows with a southern or eastern ex- 
posure for those plants that you hope 
will come into bloom. A window box 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


HE New Year is here, bringing 
with it, among many other things, 


; a fresh beginning for the gardener. 
The mistakes we made last year we may 
profit by this year, and of course make 
fresh mistakes in yet another way. So 
it is, not only in gardening, but with 
everything in life. 


Of all the months, January is, perhaps, 
the one in which we do the least actual 
gardening, unless we take into con- 
sideration the “fireside gardening” which 
is a very pleasant occupation and not 
at all tiring; but in fact an important 
one if we are to have an orderly, well- 
balanced garden in the months to come. 


This is the time to decide on the varie- 
ties of fruit trees, berries, and grapes 
we may wish to set out. As the old fruit 
dies, young trees should be added to take 
all vacant space. Properly eared for, 
trees and vines bear in a surprisingly 
few years. Every fruit tree, bush, or 
vine adds just that much more inde- 
pendence to the property owner. Grape 
vines and berry bushes may be planted 
around the vegetable garden to conserve 
space. The east side of a garden plot is 
the best side for grapes, as in that location 
they get the full benefit of the sun and 
they will not shade the garden to any 
great extent. 


Almost any day, now that January is 
here, we may expect some very alluring 
mail; namely, seed catalogs. Whether 
they portray flowers, vegetables, or both, 
the gardener finds them irresistible. After 
perusing them page by page and reading 
all the reasons why we should plant this 
unparalleled variety and that, we must take 
ourselves in hand and sanely decide upon 
the vegetables that best suit the needs 
and tastes of the household. 


Planning the planting space is an 
important part of gardening, and by so 
doing the latter part of June will not find 
us without room for something we 
espee-ally wished to plant at that time. 
Where space is limited, it is a wise idea 
to do the planning from the exact mea- 
surements of the plot; deciding before 
plant'ng time where everything is to 
grow, as well as deciding where later 
plantngs may be made after certain 
crops are harvested. For instance, the 
space where early peas were planted may 
be worked over well and sown to spinach, 
endive, lettuce, radishes, or turnips. 


If the garden is to receive a coating 
of manure, January is an appropriate 
time to apply it, especially when the earth 
is frozen. Seattered over the ground at 
this time, it acts as a mulch and is well 
rotted by the time it is to be turned 
under in the Spring. 


Nearly everyone enjoys a fresh rhubarb 
pie in the Spring. To hasten the arrival 
of that delightful concoction, in early 
January or any time the ground thaws 
after its first hard freezing, lift a elump 
or more of rhubarb roots and plant them 
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in a box of rich soil. Place the box in a 
dark corner of the cellar, and not long 
thereafter it will be possible to have the 
desired pie or sauce. 





Plan now on the new fruit 
to be set out this Spring 


So after all, if we cannot do much in 
the way of outside gardening this month, 
we may carry on quite extensively close 
to the fireside, providing a very pleasant 
vacation for the hard-working gardener. 


Daffodil Success Depends on Soil 


OST comments on the Narcissus 

miss the keynote,—soil. Given 
desirable soil, they will reward you a 
hundred-fold. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Bulletin 
No. 1270, (probably out of print), page 
5,—quotation : 

“For good results, the soil in which 
Daffodils are planted should be naturally 
friable and well and deeply cultivated. 
The importance of this will be seen when 
it is realized that the roots go down into 
soil of proper tilth twelve inches, and 
the bulbs are set four inches deep. It is 
evidently necessary to have the soil in 
tilth to such depth that the roots can 
penetrate easily and without getting 
into water standing over a hard impervi- 
ous sub-soil. Thorough pulverizing, 
rendering the soil friable and of easy 
penetration by moisture, is imperative.” 

Narcissus will not bloom in sour, stiff, 
heavy soil. They need very little lime, 
but the soil must be at least neutral. It 
must contain a goodly per cent of well- 
decayed humus. It is as natural for roots 
to go down into the soil as it is for stems 
to reach upward into the air and light. 
The roots of a plant are both feeders and 
anchors holding the bulbs in place, if 
the soil is loose enough for them to pene- 
trate downward. 

Each time a bulb divides, the splits 
are a bit deeper in the ground. Hence if 
the soil be shallow, and the deeper the 
original setting, the sooner resetting will 
become necessary. If the soil is deep and 
e:ceedingly rich, the bulbs may well be 





left undisturbed over a long period of 
years. Plantings should increase in the 
number and perfectiop of blooms for 
several years. 

The early Trumpet varieties, the Poets 
and some Phenix, naturalize readily if 
the sod is not impervious. Wild oats, 
“orchard grass,’ and Bermuda grass 
make a sod so tough that the shoots 
turn back down beneath it. Other kinds 
of grasses are probably not companion- 
able for the bulbs. 

Even Alba Plena Odorata will bloom 
if it is given a very fertile moist loam, 
preferably a bit more clay than sand. It 
is worth more than the effort. Its waxen 
flowers are as lovely and as fragrant as 
the Gardenia, which this particular variety 
so much resembles. 

The foliage should not be eut off. 
Immediately after the blooming season, 
the period of formation of the coming 
year’s bloom begins. When the bulbs are 
ready to transplant, next year’s blooms 
are already decided. That is, the food 
and moisture a bulb receives this year 
determines the quality of next year’s 
flowers. 

Bulbs should not be kept out.of the 
ground longer than necessary for trans- 
planting. Commercial bulbs must of 
necessity be dug some weeks before the 
purchaser receives them. Hence, with 
deep, rich soil, a planting should yield 
better returns the second and third crops 
than the first. 

The double varieties, and especially 
late varieties, will open the buds better 
if set in an open or slightlv-shaded loca- 
tion, than they will against a wall. They 
like cool weather. A wall that the sun 
strikes, reflects heat which on an unsea- 
sonably warm day may cause buds to 
blight. The early varieties will bloom a 
few days earlier, if planted near such a 
wall; and if the sunshine is hot, will also 
wilt more quickly. 

In Central Illinois the Phenix varie- 
ties open most of the buds. Alba Plena 
Odorata opens 75 per cent to 80 per cent 
in the open spaces, in proper soil. 

Wood ashes, decayed cow manure, and 
legumes, make a splendid soil; also 
decayed wood and decayed sawdust. 
Fresh strawy manure may be used as a 
muleh and between rows, but must not 
come in contact with the bulbs. 


Auma Hamitu, (Itt.) 


Tune In On Nature 


1. Which of the common colors predomi- 
nates in flowers? 

2. Which four birds are considered the best 
singers? 

3. Why is it that a toad appears to be 
swallowing continually? 

4. What length of time is required for a 
tadpole of the toad to reach maturity? 

5. Do both male and female mosquitoes 
bite? ; 

6. Are there any winged ants in the col- 
onies of common ants about our humes? 

7. What type of animal has its mouth at 
the center of the bottom of its body? 

8. What causes the powdery covering of 
the mealy bug? 

9. What insect group differs from all 
others in having only two wings? 

10. Does an insect have lungs? 


(Answers will be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


AVE you ever thought how much 

our garden flowers contribute to 

the dyes and paints of the world? 

Many purple, blue, and red hya- 
cinths of Holland are taken off on barges 
to factories where they are crushed to 
obtain their colored juices for dyeing 
cloth and yarn. Beautiful dyes are to be 
found also in fruits as well as the blossoms 
of many plants. Some berries are used 
for dyes. Faded flowers of the purple 
iris are filled with purple liquid. The 
seed-cases of sunflowers yield a dark, rich 
purple. Most vegetable dyes are fade- 
less. 

Sneezeweed, so disliked by farmers 
when it grows in their hay fields, gives a 
fadeless yellow, as do some other yellow 
composite blossoms. Make a strong in- 
fusion and set with alum. Goldenrod too 
makes a fine yellow. Tomato and also 
nasturtium leaves make a good green dye. 


An excellent old-fashioned remedy is 
an infusion of the dry leaves and flowers 
of goldenrod (solidago virgaurea) for 
bladder troubles requiring a catheter; also 
for gravel. Before laughing at such old- 
fashioned ideas, it would do no harm 
first to try them since their cost is little 
and they are so harmless. You might 
be much surprised. 

Fame is the scentless Sunflower, 
With gaudy crown of gold; 


But friendship is the breathing Rose, 
With sweets in every fold. 


—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
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Notice how much the two halves 
of the Walnut resemble the 
two halves of the human brain 
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By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


Love is flower-like 
Friendship is like a sheltering tree. 


—S. T. Coleridge 


attention to their floral decorations as to 
their menus. Instead of heavy massed 
effects, flowers are more often these days 
grouped gracefully with their own foli- 
age; and doesn’t Nature know how to 
combine her colors,—just the right greens 
for each colored blossom. Marigolds with 
their own green stems and foliages are 
striking in a deep blue bowl. Trans- 
parent glass bowls look well for mixed 
colors, as sweet peas. But a single branch 
of sweet peas, the long stems and leaves 
and tendrils with a few flowers, are far 
more effective than a great mass of 
blooms, though a mass of them are 
heavenly sweet when it comes to fra- 
grance. Bubble bowls of thinly-blown 
glass in iridescent hues surrounded by a 
little flock of baby bubbles placed on a 
shimmering mirror is a new and novel 
idea, especially when just the right posies 
are chosen. An old Swedish custom of 
sticking a few candles in among the 
flowers on a table has also come into 
fashion. Wonder though, about the hot 
dripping wax on the flowers! 


“Tt is told 
That once an eagle stricken with a dart, 
Said, when he saw the fashion of the shaft, 
‘With our own feathers, not by other’s hands 
Are we now smitten.’ ’—-AESCHYLUS. 

Someone recently observed: If there’s 
anything to this influence of environment, 
the dove of peace should be growing a 
wicked set of fighting spurs. 


When you are walking through the 
woods this Winter, give some notice to 
the branches of dead trees or to strange 
roots lying bare. Many of them are dis- 
tinectly interesting in shape. In Japan 
great value is placed on queer-shaped 
roots. The picture shown on this page 
was a great root of bamboo. I had the 
picture taken myself, and so had an 
opportunity to examine the actual roots. 
They were not added to in any way, but 
had been shaped with painstaking care. 
You can see the interesting result for 
yourself. I have seen many imitations 
of birds from roots in Japan. Interest- 
ing flower pots can be made from some 
of the roots too. I had one such, but 
have no picture unfortunately. I also 
had one root resembling a blackbird. It 
had had a tail added, however, to make it 
look more real. 


Anyone recall a prediction once made 
in this department, that some fine morn- 
ing we would learn that scientifie gentle- 
men had invented synthetic corn on the 
cob? Well, that gloomy day may not be 
so far off either, for they certainly are 
making discoveries and doing things. 
According to the American Chemical 
Society, dahlia sugar is the latest sweet; 
and sugar cane and sugar beets had better 
look out for their laurels in the face of 
such competition; for the dahlia bulbs 
are said to contain a relatively large 

















Each bird was made from a bamboo 

root; nothing was added. The crest 

is an additional branch. The birds 
are poised on another great tree 


amount of extra sweet sugar. The dahlia 
by the way is the floral emblem of San 
Francisco. 


Remember the White Pansy is our 
choice for the floral emblem of World 
Peace Movements,—Pansy for Thoughts, 
White symbolic of Peace,—Peace 
Thoughts. The White Pansy with a 
golden heart, our peace flower. 

When Christ, the heavenly gardener 
Plucked flowers for Paradise (do I not know?) 
He snaps the stem above the root, and presses 


The ransomed soul between two convent walls, 
A lifeless blossom in the Book of Life. 


—EpDITH WHARTON. 


Nothing useless under the sun. Now 
we hear that grapefruit seeds can be 
used in soap making. Cherry seeds have 
long been used in making cosmetics. 
Peach seeds have commercial value too. 
Grapefruit seeds planted in a bowl make 
nice house plants. 


The author of a new French book, 
“Gardens of the Future,” in looking back 
over the last half century of develop- 
ments has visions of community gardens 
in the future, especially in relation to 
city gardening. We now have commun- 
ity sings, community churches, and so 
on; so why not gardens? 


People probably eat twice as many 
nuts in Winter as during other seasons, 
for they add much to homemade holiday 
candies, cakes, breads, and also salads. 
Still nuts do not agree with everyone, 


(Continued on page $2) 
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Editorial Notes 


RECENTLY an interesting letter was 
received from a town in Kansas, 
telling something of the Garden Club 
organized there. Its object certainly is 
fine. “The Helianthus Garden Club was 
organized to carry out the motto ‘To 
help others to help themselves,’ and con- 
sists of twelve families.” That final 
statement is most unusual and intensely 
interesting. We wonder if all the 
younger members of those families are 
really interested. If so, how delightful! 
Such families are the safeguard of our 
nation. 

The following are the subjects studied 
during the past year: 


Banding and Spraying of Trees. 

Flowers in Literature. 

Grafting and Pruning of Trees, Vines, 
and Shrubs. 

What and When to Plant, and Where 
to Get Windbreaks. 

Hotbeds. 

Propagation and Care of Hardy Chrys- 
anthemums. 

What to Plant for Winter Bouquets. 

The Care of Roses. 

Protection of Birds, and Their Rela- 
tion to the Garden. 

Summer-flowering Bulbs. 

Water Plants and Their Care. 

Vases and Garden Pottery. 

Keeping Cut Flowers, and Flower 
Arrangements. 

The Value of Gray Foliage and the 
Effective Use of Magenta, Orange, 
and Red in the Garden. 

What I Have Learned About Flower 
Arrangements. 

Tris Varieties I Prefer. 

Simplicity in the Arrangement of 
Yards and Gardens. 

Rocks and Curios that May be Used in 
the Garden. 

Birds and Butterflies I Have Noticed 
in my Garden. 

When to Cut and How to Cure Ever- 


lastings. 
Papers on Peonies, Iris, Oriental Pop- 
pies, Bulbs, Narcissi, Tulips, 


Madonna Lilies. 
Fall Dividing and Transplanting of 
Perennials and Shrubs. 
Autumn-sown Annuals. 
Putting the Garden to bed for Winter. 
Flowers and Herbs used in Cookery. 
Things I can make for the Garden. 
Window Gardens and Care of House 
Plants. 
Preparing Bulbs for Winter Forcing. 
Use and Abuse of Christmas Greens. 


This Garden Club certainly covered a 
great deal of “ground,” and as the sub- 
jects were followed by questions and dis- 
cussions, much useful information must 
have been absorbed by the members. In 
addition to these subjects, at each meet- 
ing the roll call brought out the following 
subjects: 

Plant Names and their Origin; What 
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to Plant in February; What to Plant in 
March; My Favorite Bird and Why; 
Suggestions for the Betterment of the 
Flower Show; Fragrant Flowers; Flower 
Legends; My Favorite Iris; What do You 
Favor as the Best Shrub; Books and 
Leaflets on Gardening; Favorite House 
Plants and Why; Gift for a Friend Who 
Gardens. 


Amusement was provided by closing 
each program with a guessing game or 
contest on vegetables, flowers, trees, or 
birds. 

So many requests for aid in preparing 
programs have been and are being 
received, the work of this Kansas Club 
will surely be of interest. We are expect- 
ing to add more programs and more sug- 
gestions for the assistance of Garden 
Clubs in planning their work. 


The following clipping was discovered 
in an old book. What paper it is from or 
what its date is unknown; probably it is 
at least seventy-five years ago. It is 
headed “Potatoes in Italy.” 


“Potatoes were first introduced into Tus- 
cany by the Marchese Capponi, who, having 
been in England, learned to appreciate their 
value to the peasantry. He resolved to 
bring them into use amongst his own people, 
and for that purpose imported a quantity 
of seed potatoes, which he planted on his 
own estate, notwithstanding the murmurs 
of the peasantry. It is the custom in Tus- 
cany for the Signor to give a dinner and 
féte to his peasantry at the close of the 
vintage; and the Marchese took the oppor- 
tunity to have a number of excellent dishes 
made, potatoes forming part of every one. 
The people ate, relished, and extolled. When 
all was finished, the Marchese came amongst 
them, and told them that those excellent 
dishes, which they liked so much, were made 
of those potatoes that they despised. A 
dead silence followed this announcement and 
the Marchese retired. About an hour after, 
he was informed some of the people wished 
to speak with him; when they entered, they 
told him that they were all sick with 
griping, etc., and they were all poisoned 
by the potatoes. ‘You ungrateful scoundrels,’ 
said the Marchese, ‘begone; and if you are 
not well, and at your work tomorrow morn- 
ing, I will turn you all off my estate.’ The 
crestfallen people retired, and next morning 
all were at work, and every ache had 
disappeared.” 


Useful Hints for January 


HIS is the very freest month of the 

year for gardeners to do a lot of 
reading. There are so many desirable 
books; some filled with practical in- 
formation, while others are most delight- 
ful reading. The latter may or may not 
be practical, but one must not attempt 
to live on heavy food only. Enrich your 
flower lore with legends and poetry; also 
if musical, with both vocal and instru- 
mental music. 


If on a trip to New York, Boston, or 
other large city, pay a visit to an art gal- 
lery, where paintings of flower arrange- 
ments, especially of the past, can be 
studied, and where much information 
may be gleaned about floral arrangements 
of the different periods. Learn what 
flowers were used, how arranged. and 
what type of container was used. It 
seems as though this would give the most 
reliable data for the classes that are being 








included in almost every flower show 
schedule. 


January being rather a free month for 
gardeners, is a good time to keep a 
weather eye out for suitable containers 
and holders. White ones in variety are 
always suitable and all colors look well 
in them. If selecting colored ones, give 
much consideration to where they are to 
be used. For the home, only those that 
will harmonize with furnishings should 
be selected. When use in flower shows is 
the goal, a study of schedules will give 
an idea of what receptacles are likely to 
be needed. 


Nature’s supply of bird food (berries 
and weed seeds) will be growing scarce 
by now, and will need a generous bit of 
supplementing either with prepared food 
from some seed store or with left-overs 
from the table. Suet supplies heat, but 
is not a complete diet. If possible put a 
box of sand in some sheltered corner 
where the birds may discover it, but 
where the snow will not cover it up. 
A really first-class feeding station is 
rather expensive, unless some member of 
the family can make it. The required 
materials amount to but little; the cost is 
for labor, as making one is a puttery 
job and takes considerable time. How- 
ever, some form of feeding station should 
be one of the first accessories of each 
garden. It is both a humane care for 
the winter birds and a great protection 
to the garden. 


The house plants will need a little extra 
nourishment at regular intervals if they 
are to do their best. Poor, sickly plants 
that look as though they felt miserable 
are no addition to any home. One who 
has great success, especially with be- 
gonias, gives each plant a cup of nourish- 
ment every three weeks. A teaspoonful 
of Vigoro is dissolved in a quart of 
water. Another who found it difficult 
to dissolve the Vigoro, puts a pinch just 
under the dirt in one spot and then 
waters the plant. 


Begonias should never have hot sun- 
shine on them and must not be over- 
watered. The foliage varieties, such as 
the Rex, will be more beautiful if the 
flower buds are pinched off as soon as 
they appear, thus throwing all their 
strength to the leaves, which are their 
chief beauty. 


By the time this issue reaches its 
readers, Christmas trees will be ready for 
the discard, but they ean still be made of 
use. Just for winter decoration, they 
may be set up in a snow bank to supply 
a green spot in the garden; or they 
ean be cut up and the branches used to 
protect plants that need just that light 
airy cover. If the first use is selected, 
they might well be made a shelter for 
birds and their branches be supplied with 
food tied on; or, as some recommend, fat 
can be melted, seeds and other food mixed 
with it, and poured over the branches, 
eare being taken to catch the drip which 
should be remelted and used again. If 
possible set the tree thus made, into a 
feeding station in a sheltered spot where 
it will not be covered with snow every 
day or two. 
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Decorating with Artificial Flowers 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE 
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An example of artistry in arranging artificial flowers 


another when we long for flowers in 

our homes, I believe that month is 
January. When the Christmas holiday 
decorations have been taken down, there 
is a bareness about the living rooms that 
demands flowers. Even as early as Feb- 
ruary there are forced branches of fruit 
trees and shrubs to be brought indoors 
to brighten the wintry days. But January 
eries out for flowers. So that is one 
month when we may turn to artificial 
flowers with the certainty that there are 
few things to take ther place. There 
are, of course, foreed blooms from the 
greenhouse and the florist, but for many 
of us these are not available. 


ie there is one month more than 


A garden and flower magazine may 
seem a strange place in which to talk 
about artificial flowers, but the gardener 
and flower grower loves the color and 
line of flowers, and is grateful in a 
flowerless season for something to repre- 
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sent them. It may well be added, too, 
that artificial flowers have progressed so 
far that many of the finer ones are such 
perfect reproductions that one actually 
has to go close and almost touch them to 
find out if they are real. Even the per- 
fume has been added to some of the lovely 
artificial flowers. 

Here are a few suggestions for the use 
of make-believe flowers which will help 
make them seem real. 

The first and most important thing is 
to remember that when we have seen a 
group of artificial flowers day after day 
for a week or more, it has gradually lost 
the power of attracting us. We have 
become so used to it that it has become 
nothing more or less than a part of the 
furnishings of the room. If it is care- 
fully dusted and put away, covered with 
newspaper, and replaced with some 
totally different flowers, it will be wel- 
comed back when the second bouquet 


has begun to pall. In other words, hav- 
ing three or four combinations of arti- 
ficial flowers for use in turn is an excel- 
lent idea. 


A point to remember in arranging 
flowers of paper or cloth or silk or any 
of the modern materials used to repre- 
sent Nature, is that artificial flowers are 
usually sold with all the stems of flowers 
of the same kind of equal length. Change 
their lengths! Leave one or two of the 
smallest flowers with the full-length 
stems; cut the rest off at varying dis- 
tances from the heads, so that there is a 
wide variation in length. It will be much 
easier to make the short- and long- 
stemmed flowers into a pleasing picture. 


Be careful not to have too many 
flowers in any one arrangement. A few 
flowers are far more likely to suggest 
the loveliness of the garden than is a 
large, tightly-packed group. In any 
arrangement of real flowers the ideal is 
to suggest the living plant, and the same 
is true in an arrangement of unreal 
flowers. 


The stems of man-made flowers are 
likely to be stiff, but they have the ad- 
vantage of being sufficiently pliable so 
that they may be curved and twisted as 
the arranger desires, and they will stay 
as they are bent. Dry sand is a satis- 
factory base in which to stand them, if 
the vase or bowl is opaque. The leaves 
of these flowers are not usually such 
good reproductions of Nature as are the 
flowers, so it is better not to stress them. 
I have occasionally seen artificial flowers 
used with real foliage,—begonias, ger- 
aniums, ete..—but the combination is 
never satisfactory. If the flowers are an 
imitation of Nature, let the leaves be of 
the same ilk. 


In combining artificial flowers, use 
together only those which suggest the 
same season, or those that grow in the 
garden at the same time. Tulips and 
daffodils go excellently together; but do 
not combine tulips with chrysanthemums. 
Garden flowers should not be combined 
with such exotic beauties as orchids. 
Manufactured wild flowers should be 
grouped together, but are not good inter- 
mixed with roses or lilies. 


Too great a contrast in color in the 
flowers selected is not desirable. Flowers 
of the same color in deeper and lighter 
tones will be more, pleasing. Flowers all 
of the same color will be easier to arrange 
than those of contrasting colors. 


It all comes down to this: In using 
artificial flowers, the same principles 
are followed as in the arrangement of 
real flowers. An instinctive feeling for 
fine composition is the greatest help in 
the world; the elaborate, the con- 
ventional, the artificial effect are to be 
avoided; the grouping should have grace 
and freedom, and be an expression of the 
individuality of the flower lover. 
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Timely Suggestions for January 


(Continued from page 27) 


at the sill, with trailing vines, will be 
enjoyed. 


If you have one of those spherical 
glass bowls that come in clear or iri- 
descent glass, it is just the right recep- 
tacle in which to grow trailing sprigs 
of English ivy. Take several cuttings 
of the length you wish and place them 
in water in the bowl. In a short time 
these will develop roots and begin to put 
forth new terminal leaves. They will 
thrive in a sunless place, and so this 
decorative bowl and its lovely greenery 
may be used on a mantle, table, or stand 
even in a dark cool situation in the room. 
Put a small piece of charcoal in the bowl 
and add water as it evaporates. Dust 
the leaves when they need it. 


Be careful in watering your house 
plants, especially at this time when 
evaporation is less rapid. Beware of 
over-watering. Be governed in the ap- 
plication of water in a great measure 
by the appearance of the soil in the pot. 
When it looks dry, give more water and 
then soak the soil thoroughly, until it 
runs out of the drainage hole in the pot. 
As the days grow longer and growth in- 
creases, and you will need to apply 
water more frequently, especially if the 
air in your home is not kept moist and 
pure as it should be for your own health 
and well-being. 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 


(Continued from page 29) 


although their nutritive value is undeni- 
able. The fresher the nuts, the more 
milky they are, hence more digestible. 
Old dried nuts should therefore be ground 
or chopped fine; the rancid ones thrown 
away. The illustration shows just how 
rich walnut meats are in fats and pro- 
teids; so when using them in any quan- 
tity at a meal, go light on animal meats, 
also cheese. Better avoid meat altogether. 
An excellent substitute for a meat dish: 
Broken walnut meats added to hot mashed 
potatoes, but serve quickly as the nuts 
soon discolor the snowy potatoes. Nut- 
meal is available in many food shops that 
specialize in health foods, almond-meal 
being much used. 

“Beating the walnut tree” is an old 
European saying. They do that same 
trick over in China too;—hack around 
the lower trunk to make it more fruitful. 
In Burma the people eut gashes in the 
mango trees to make them more fruitful. 
Sometimes they will fasten orchid roots 
in the gashes with wire, covering with a 
moss and watering night and morning. 
Soon the exotic flowers are flourishing 
on their tree host. 

A Redwood City, California, friend had 
a big fig tree that had refused to bear for 
several seasons; so thinking to kill it, 
he banded it all the way around and to his 
utter amazement this last season it was 
actually loaded with fine large figs. 


One naturally thinks that butterflies 
and mosquitoes prefer warm climates, but 
explorer Stefanson says skeets are so big 
in the Arctic that boxing gloves have been 
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used to swat ’em and no foolin’. Within 
the Arctic Circle says he, there grow 700 
varieties of flowers and more than 1000 
kinds of vegetation. We think of it being 
a land of icicles and shivers, yet the 
U. S. Weather Bureau has recorded tem- 
peratures of 100 degrees in the shade. 


How to Succeed with 
Rhododendrons 


(Continued from page 17) 


Proper soil and soil conditions are very 
important. The soil must be acid, 
although you can, in ease of necessity, 
start with a neutral soil and add acidify- 
ing elements. The soil from beneath 
hemlock and oak trees is always acid, and 
that from beneath apple trees and grape 
vines is quite apt to be so. The soil may 
be of any nature except that heavy clay 
should be avoided. Gravelly or sandy 
soil is very good. 

If the plants are to be placed near the 
house, look closely for loose mortar that 
may have fallen from the foundation. 
It is best in any case to remove all soil 
to the depth of a foot over an area about 
a yard in diameter, and replace with soil 
that you know to be acid. Into this you 
can mix some peat moss, rotten wood, or 
leaf-mold; but if you want to simulate 
Nature, you would not do so. In the 
forest the humus is all on top of the soil 
and the latter is invariably of a mineral 
nature. 

At the base of a rhododendron plant, 
you will find more or less of a mat of fine 
rootlets. These are not feeding roots and 
must not be covered with soil. Work the 
soil firmly around the roots beneath, and 
use water to settle the plant in. The mat 
above-mentioned seems to, in some 
mysterious way, provide acid for the 
plant. It must rest on top of the soil and 
be covered only with mulch. This mulch, 
which should be two inches or more deep 
and extend a couple of feet each way, may 
be leaf-mold and peat moss, the mold pref- 
erably from beneath oak or hemlock 
trees; or it may be rotted oak or hemlock 
wood, old sawdust, or the twigs raked 
from beneath oak trees. 

When the planting is finished, be sure 
that the drainage is good and that no 
water containing lime can flow into the 
setting. 

The plants need little attention after 
they are planted; but they should be 
watered occasionally during dry weather, 
and additional mulch added in the Fall 
to delay the freezing of the soil as late 
as possible, and to keep it from drying 
out. Each year add something of an 
acid nature to the mulch. Fallen apples 
are good, also the waste apple pulp from 
a cider press. I once found a hollow 
hemlock stump filled with a finely-decayed 
wood and nothing better than this could 
possibly be found. In all eases avoid the 
use of manure or other fertilizers. 

To the beginner I advise first trying 
Rhododendron catawbiense, as it does not 
appear to offer so great difficulties as 
some of the others. It is hardy and bears 
beautiful flowers, sometimes two inches 
in diameter in rounded clusters. If sue- 
cessful, other natives can be added; and 





if you do not live too far North, some of 
the beautiful English hybrids and species 
from the Orient ean be tried. 


Starting an Aquarium 


S ELECT an Aquarium of the reec- 
tangular type, with a capacity of 
four or five gallons. Wash sand and cover 
bottom of Aquarium with a one- or two- 
inch layer. Do not use gravel or shells 
for this purpose, as food particles will 
settle where fish and snails cannot reach 
them. This clouds the water. Vegeta- 
tion may be planted in the sand or in 
small flower pots. Select plants that 
give off plenty of oxygen for the fish, 
such as vallisneria, anacharis, sagittaria, 
myriophyllum, and cabomba. 

The plants in turn utilize the waste 
carbon dioxide eliminated by the fish in 
respiration. A proper balance of fish 
and plants is, therefore, desirable to main- 
tain a healthy condition. 

After the water is added, allow the 
Aquarium to stand a few days before the 
fish are introduced. 

I believe you will find tropicals more 
interesting than goldfish, Why not try 
a pair or so each of moons, guppyi, and 
swordtails? These bear living young and 
should soon fill your Aquarium with 
youngsters. Keep the temperature above 
50° Fahrenheit. 

A few snails are useful as scavengers. 
Try brown ramshorn, coral, or any pond 
sna‘ls. Japanese snails bear living 
young and are interesting too. 

Do not crowd the aquarium inhabitants. 
A few fish that are in good health are 
better than an Aquarium full that are con- 
stantly gasping for air. Direct sunlight 
is not necessary, but a little each day 
is desirable. Feed twice daily any bal- 
anced fish food. I feed dried shrimp and 
daphniae. 

An Aquarium, properly balanced with 
fish and plants, should not need clean- 
ing very often. I have some that are in 
good condition that have not been cleaned 
for more than a year. 


Garrett T. Greer, (Ohio) 


Aphids and Beetles on Dahlias 


HIS Fall I had quite a lot of trouble 

with aphids and _ brownish-looking 
beetles on my Dahlias. They were on 
the leaves as well as in the blooms. They 
destroyed many a beautiful bloom. I 
tried several different insecticides, but to 
no avail. Black Flag powder would 
remove them for a while, but the plants 


soon were covered again, even when 
dusted once a week. 
Having some home-grown tobacco 


leaves, I soaked them in hot water two 
hours; then allowed to cool. This I 
sprayed on the plants all over, giving 
them a thorough drenching twice a week, 
and was very much pleased with the 
results. Tobacco water being a good 
fertilizer as well, the plants took on a 
greener, richer appearance. 

I used this for green aphids in gladi- 
olus, but slightly weaker so as not to 
damage the blooms of the glads, which 
are more tender. 


Haze. Bares, (N. Y.) 
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COMMENTS ON “SUCCESS WITH 
LILIES IN NORTHERN MAINE” 


As Mr. Griffin suggests in his article in 
the August issue, I am sure he may have 
far more Lilies than he has at present. 
Here in Hamilton, Ontario, I have success- 
fully grown the following: Coral (tenui- 
folium) and its hybrid Golden Gleam; 
Regal and its hybrids; cernuum, colchi- 
cum, concolor, Davidi, davuricum, elegans, 
canadense, hansoni, Henryi, maximowiczi, 
pardalinum, philadelphicum, philippinense 


formosanum, speciosum, album, rubrum, 
Melpomene, umbellatum, Wallacei, and 
Willmottiae. 


All the above Lilies were moved in the 
Fall of 1933 and passed the hard Winter 
in their new location with no protection, 
except the snow, (of which we do not get 
a heavy blanket), and came through with 
practically no loss in bulbs. Of course the 
quality and quantity of bloom suffered. 

At The Hardy Plant Nursery, Dropmore, 
Manitoba, Canada, with an altitude of 1800 
feet, Mr. F. L. Skinner reports that in 
addition to the above, the following are 
hardy: Amabile, Mascurill (Dropmore hy- 
brid of L. Willmottiae and maximowiczi), 
bulbiferum, callosum, martagon, and su- 
perbum. ‘ <P 

Mr. Griffin may be interested in raising 
Lities from seed. He may have to wait a 
year or two longer to see the results, but 
I find it intensely interesting to do so. 
Seeds of all varieties mentioned may be 
purchased from several seed merchants in the 
States, particularly Rex. D. Pearce, Mer- 
chantville, N. J., and W. E. Marshall and 
Co., Inc., 150 West 23rd Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

Concerning raising them from seed, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has issued 
a bulletin, No. 299, price 20 cents, written 
by David Griffiths, senior horticulturist, 
entitled “Some Hybrid Martagon Lilies,” in 
which is described exactly how the seed and 
seedlings are handled. 

Regarding the Siberian Coral Lily, L. 
tenuifolium, the bulbs generally deteriorate 
at about the fourth year and disappear en- 
tirely, but they are profuse seeders and the 
seeds are easily “germinated” and I think 
are well worth the little trouble required 
to start new plants every year. 

The Madonna Lily seems to require cod- 
dling, (as Mr. Griffin says), in many places. 
In other locations in Canada, well north 
of Hamilton, I have seen clumps of Madon- 
nas with their roots and bulbs competing 
with elm trees, the nose of the bulb stick- 
ino aboveground; no covering given them 
in the Winter and little attention beyond 
weeding paid them the rest of the year. 
Yet they produce beautiful masses of 
bloom. Perhaps the secret is the neglect 
that is given them. 

S. E. Cottier, (Ont.) 


ANTEATER 


In Tune In On Nature for November the 
question is asked, “What animal is a tongue- 
less mammal?” The answer is the giant 
anteater. It seems to me that the question 
should be, “What animal is a toothless 
mammal?” The answer would then be “ant 
bear” which has no teeth and very strong 
claws on its front feet, which enable it to 
tear down ant hills and sweep the ants into 
its mouth with its long, extensile, glutinous 


aia tak Frep S. Bovanton. (N. Y.) 
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DESTROYING APHIS OR PLANT LICE 


Take a small bar of any laundry soap, 
except a naptha soap. Shave it thinly and 
pour over it a quart of boiling water. Boil 
and stir till it is dissolved. Then add five 
teaspoonsful of kerosene, stirring in until 
mixture absorbs all of kerosene. Next add 
sufficient lukewarm water to make three 
gallons. Spray plants with this solution 
thoroughly; or where it is possible, dip 
infested part of plant into the solution. 

I never set a cabbage or cauliflower plant 
into the field without dipping the leaves 
into this solution. It is sure death to all 
insects and also destroys their eggs. If 
any burn appears, weaken by adding water. 
After 24 hours the solution sometimes coagu- 
lates. Apply heat until again liquified. I 
learned that a spray of pure kerosene, if 
in a mist form and not put on in sufficient 
quantity to drip from the leaf, did not 
injure the most delicate plant, but elimin- 
ated every insect. 

F. M. GILt, (Oregon) 


LIQUID MANURE FOR BEGONIAS 


Liquid poultry manure applied to Begonias 
early in Summer produces a rugged growth. 
Then the fertilizing is withheld for the 
remainder of the season, and in late Fall 
when the foliage begins to drop, water is 
given sparingly. Some Rex Begonias lose 
all their leaves and rest for two or three 
months before new growth starts. Some 
growers have destroyed their plants during 
such a time, thinking that they were dead. 


IDENTITY OF “TOUCH-ME-NOT” 


Uudoubtedly the flower meant is that of 
the common Jewel-weed (Impatiens biflora) , 
as “Spotted Touch-me-not” is one of its com- 
mon names. In fact, the entire family of 
plants known as Balsaminaceae is commonly 
known as the Touch-me-not Family. The 
scientific name of the genera containing the 
Jewel-weed, “Impatiens,” is a very good in- 
dication of the behavior of the seed-pod. 

Among other common names are Silver 
Cup, Wild Balsam, Lady’s Eardrops, Snap 
Weed, Wild Lady’s Slipper. 

Undoubtedly this same name is often ap- 
plied to the well-known Balsam or Lady’s 
Slipper of the flower gardens, as it is a 
member of the same plant family and the 
seed-pods are as easily burst open when 
slightly touched at the right stage of their 
development. 

In Neltje Blanchan’s book on 
Flowers” is found this paragraph: 

“Familiar as we may be with the nervous 
little seed-pods of the Touch-me-not, which 
children ever love to pop and see the seeds 
fly as they do from balsam pods in grand- 
mother’s garden, they still startle with the 
suddenness of their volley. Touch the 
delicate hair-trigger at the end of a capsule, 
and the lightning response of the flying 
seeds makes one jump. They sometimes 
land four feet away.” 

While a nature counsellor at a summer 
camp in 1929, it was always an easy matter 
to get a group of children interested in 
“touching off” the seed-pods of the Jewel- 
weed growing along the highway; grown 
people as well often taking part. 

It is quite possible that the name of 
“Touch-me-not” has also been applied to the 
plant known as the Sensitive Plant, which 
folds its leaves whenever touched. 


H. W. Branpinea, (N. Y.) 


“Wild 


POPPY BLOOMS IN THE FALL 


I have now (November) in bloom in my 
garden a scarlet Oriental Poppy, (Papaver 
orientale). Insofar as I have been able to 
ascertain, this plant has never been known 
to bloom in the Autumn before. 

The blossom is full size, being about six 
inches in diameter, and is on a stalk of the 
usual length. There are two more buds on 
the plant. The only difference that I can 
see between this blossom and those which 
appeared on the plant last Spring, when it 
bloomed for the first time and from seed, 
is the length of time which the flower took 
to open; which I think was due to the frosty 
nights. It took three weeks longer than 
normal to open. 

The blossom is perfect in every detail and 
does not show any effect of the freezing 
which it experienced. The remaining two 
buds on the plant are growing slowly and 
I hope that they will blossom. 

The blossom is on a new plant which 1 
raised from seed and which bloomed last 
Spring for the first time at the usual period 
and in a normal manner. Do you have any 
record of blooming of Oriental Poppies in 
the Autumn? 


JAMES H. H. Bopee, (Maine) 


QUICK REPLANTING OF TULIPS 


The results of two plantings of Farn- 
combe Sanders Tulijs in June and October, 
1934, may be interesting as showing the 
possibility of departing from regular 
practice. 

I took up and reset on the same day, 
June 16th, well-ripened bulbs of that va- 
riety using only largest-size bulbs. The 
remainder of the bulbs were cleaned and 
separated when dry, and kept in shallow 
boxes on basement shelves until October 
llth, when I planted another border in the 
same type of soil and using large bulbs. 

When the Tultps bloomed in May of this 
year, the flowers in the June planting had 
slightly longer stems; otherwise quantity 
and quality of blooms were about the same. 

Owing to a change in garden plans, I 
dug both plantings in June this year and 
never had finer bulbs. I did not reset any 
bulbs at once, but cared for them in the 
usual way, and have now (October) reset 
a large number for bloom in 1936. 

Any experiment worthy to be called a 
success must be carried on over a period 
of years and careful data kept. I would 
not hesitate to dig and replant Tulips at 
once if it fitted in best with my garden 
plan, but my advice to beginning gardeners 
is to follow instructions sent you by the 
grower in whatever you plant, whether 
bulbs, shrubs, or perennials. 

My success with 1934 June planting may 
be due to fertile soil and no bulb enemies. 


Mrs. NEtuie S. Lona, (Nebr.) 


CLEMATIS RECTA AND DICTAMNUS 
FROM SEED 


I have finally succeeded in getting 
Clematis recta to germinate, also Dictam- 
nus. Had tried both several times with no 
success, but this time I planted them in 
September in an uncovered frame outdoors 
and found both growing in the Spring. 
That is an easy way to get Trollius started 
also. I have also grown Clematis tangutica 
and ©. coccinea this year, from seed—a 
lucky year for me. 


Mrs. CHARLES Warp Burton, ( Mich.) 
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DELPHINIUMS AND LIME 


May I add my experience in delphinium 
growing to that of C. F. Eager, ( Mass.) ? 

Here in the Middle West we hear “Lime 
the Delphiniums.” I have grown them for 
years, liming the soil and selecting spots 
well drained and on the dry side. I succeed 
in keeping clumps about two years, but the 
last two seasons have been almost complete 
failures. 

This Spring I planted seed of fine varieties 
early, in a coldframe. I placed burlap shade 
about 18 inches above the plants when 
extreme heat came. They began to burn 
up, though I gave them plenty of moisture. 
In early Spring I had clay soil partly re- 
moved from the north side of a shed, where 
it is always damp, and at upper end of 
which is our fertilizer pile, which drains 
into this bed. My husband filled in this 
bed with well-rotted cow manure and woods 
soil, and I planned for a fern and wild 
flower bed there. Instead, I moved all those 
delphinium plants there in late July, and 
did not lose one of them. They grew like 
weeds and most of them bloomed. I really 
feel my delphinium problem is solved. 

Mrs. D. M. Futton, (Iowa) 


CULTURE OF LAVENDER 

Reading in the FLOWER GROwER I see 
several are interested in the growing of the 
old-fashioned Lavender. 

There are several kinds of Lavender; from 
the dwarf, that grows 8 inches high, to the 
spike Lavender that reaches a height of 
3 feet. The flowers range from white to 
violet-purple. Being a perennial, it is far 
easier to get the start from division or 
cuttings. Any good seed house or nursery 
can supply you with either the seeds or 
plants at a very reasonable price. 

To grow from seed, take a shallow box, 
about 2 feet long and 4 or 5 inches deep; 
fill with the following soil mixture: One- 
half average light garden soil, one-fourth 
sand, and one-fourth woods dirt. Through 
this carefully mix one or two teaspoons of 
bonemeal. Take your fine seed and plant 
in one-eighth-inch-deep trenches, pressing the 
soil down lightly. 

Keep this box in a sunny window; water 
the seeds daily with lukewarm rain water, 
but apply carefully, so as not to wash the 
seeds. 

As the average gardener finds it difficult 
to grow Lavender, it is best to buy the 
plants. 

M. FLinn, (Ind.) 





AMARYLLIS FROM SEED 


[ have noticed many queries 
Amaryllis from seed. 


I had one of Deiner’s Hybrids and saved 
some seed, planting them in March. They 
did not come up as I thought they should; 
and when time to put my plants outdoors, 
I set the pot containing the seeds outdoors 
and forgot it. 


In June I was looking around where my 
plants were and was surprised to see some 
plants coming up. I watered them and 
began watching. There were thirty-two nice 
plants coming up from one pod of seed. 
[ reset fourteen of them when the second 
leaf appeared, and they did fine. The others 
were not changed for some time and have 
never caught up with the ones that were 
first transplanted. The two pots of them 
were kept growing, and in twenty-two 
months two of them bloomed, both different 
from the mother bulb. None of these had 
any special care; just set in an east window. 

I hope for the rest of the large bulbs to 
bloom this Winter as the bulbs are large 
and healthy-looking. 

I think more would have bloomed in a 
normal year. No one here had much bloom 
on their old bulbs last Winter; let alone 
the new ones. 


Mrs. RENA FULLERTON, (Kansas) 


about 


HOLLYHOCKS IN THE FALL 


My impression has been that the Holly- 
hock was a summer-flowering plant, and that 
as a rule it was all through blooming by 
Midsummer. I thought it might interest 
some of your readers to know that I have 
a single hollyhock plant in my garden today, 
(November Ist), which is still in fine bloom 
and loaded with buds. It is over six feet 
tall and did not start to bloom until after 
all the other Hollyhocks were practically 
dead. May be it is only a late-flowering 
kind, or maybe it is a freak. I have 
inquired of several people and it seems 
strange to them. 


JOHN W. HaAArer, (Mich.) 


ODD ISSUES AVAILABLE 


Surplus copies, from the years 1918 to 
1933, are for sale at half regular subscrip- 
tion price. Twenty-four (24) all different, 
(no special selection can be allowed), post- 
paid $2.00. This gives a big lot of good 
reading matter at a low price, Send orders 
to FLower GROwER, Calcium, N. Y. 
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Picture portrays slogan, “‘A HOUSE is not a HOME until it is planted.” 
The Pergola and the Garden are built to the scale of %-inch to the foot, 
representing a lot 40 by 60 feet, with real concrete sidewalk. All plants are 
The trees were trained Boxwoods, and moss 

3EO. J. SEEL, 


growing on their own roots. 
was used to represent the lawn. 


(N. J.) 





ROOT LICE ON ASTERS 


When planting aster plants, mix a little 
tobacco dust in the soil, in the hole where 
the plant is to be set. This will prevent root 
lice. If any other plants are set in the same 
location at some other time, and they might 
possibly contract root lice, the same pro- 
cedure could be followed. Napthalene flakes 
are supposed to be good, but I prefer the 
tobacco. I think Asters are like straw- 
flowers, in that they are especially prone to 
root lice. It is well to go through the aster 
bed occasionally and examine the base of the 
plant next to the soil. If there is an open- 
ing in the soil under the root stem, or 
near it, and if there are ants running in and 
out, that is positive proof that there are 
lice on the roots. Ants foster lice, and 
for that reason are as bad themselves. When 
a plant is thus located, it is wise to drench 
the soil and root, with a Pyrethrum base 
spray or Black Leaf 40, diluted according 
to directions. 

E. M. H., (Wasa.) 


PEONIES THAT DO NOT BLOOM 


Many have trouble of this kind from no 
apparent reason, but a friend explained it 
in this manner: She said her mother had 
a large plant that did not bloom, so she 
lifted it in the Fall as if to take it up, but 
let it down again in the same hole and 
tucked the soil in about it as if setting out 
a new plant. From that time on, her 
Peony bloomed profusely, she said. So it 
seems that the right time to set Peonies 
is in the Fall, although some now say it 
may be done in Spring. One authority says 
Fall is the best time to plant Peonies. 
Many say they will not bloom if set in the 
Spring. Is this true? 

Mrs. H. P. Cook, (Ind.) 


Answers to Tree Guessing Contest 


. Pepper Tree. 

Hazel Nut, Hickory, or Walnut. 
Palm. 

Tulip Tree, or Oleander. 

Spruce. 

Maple. 

Yew (You). 

Oak. 

. Ash. 

10. Beech (Beach). 

11. Bay. 

12. Weeping Willow. 

18. Elm. 

14. Hemlock. 

15. Fir (Fur). 

Mrs. Frep Garr, (N. Y.) 


Answers to Tune In On Nature 


1. White. 

2. The canary, European lark, nightingale, 
and mockingbird. 

8. The toad, unable to breath like animals, 
forces air into his body by swallowing 
it. 

4. Two months. 

5. Only the female mosquito possesses a 
piercing and blood-sucking tube. Then, 
too, the female “sings” while the male 
is silent. 

6. Yes; the queens and males have wings, 
though she or the worker ants often pull 
the wings from the queen after mating, 
thus preventing her from leaving the 
brood chamber. 

7. The starfish. 

8. This powdery covering is excreted by the 
bug itself as a protective covering for 
its soft body. 

9. The diptera, or 
posed of the flies. 

10. No. 


order of insects com- 


lleten FE. Ruyte, (Nebr.) 
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Planting Plan for Garden 


To THe EDITOR :— 


Sending herewith a drawing showing house 
and lot. I wish to make improvements and 
would appreciate landscaping suggestions. As 
I am a lover of dahlias I would like to include 
these in my plan. I also have some splendid 
delphiniums and about 25 new and choice iris, 
which I would like to utilize if it would not 
interfere with good landscape design. 

The size of the lot is 50 by 135 feet, actual 
space available for landscaping. 


CHARLES E. Canup, (Wash.) 


Answer: The sketch herewith will give 
a good idea of what can be done with a 
narrow lot of this kind. The amount of 
planting shown is rather large for the 
space available, and could be somewhat re- 
duced to advantage; or the planting could 
be carried out over a period of several 
years. However, as the amount of lawn 
space available is comparatively small, it 
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So' 
Street 


is always desirable in such a case to have 
plantings which make a good showing in 
themselves. 

O. W. HorrMan 


Old Roses Wanted 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I hope that Dr. McFarland will sometime 
write about the old-fashioned Roses like Har- 
ison’s Yellow, Mme. Plantier, Cabbage Roses. 
etc.; also the Rugosa Roses. “He has at times 
mentioned them, but I want to learn about the 
culture, how to prune, and how to fertilize; 
also whether they should be grown in shade, 


etc. 
Mrs. E. D. SPANGLER, (Ohio) 


Answer: Some of the really old Roses 
are not accessible, but you can get Harison’s 
Yellow and all the Rugosa Hybrids. They 
will do well for you if planted where they 
have room to spread in an open place, and 





they serve admirably in a hedge or a shrub- 
bery corner. All of them will grow to six 
feet and more in height, and they have no 
place in a small rose garden where they are 
likely to interfere with the Hybrid Teas. 


A membership in the American Rose 
Society would be very helpful in getting 
you better Roses sooner and at less cost, 
because you would avoid the failures by 
using the experience of others. 


J. Horace McFArRLAND, ( Pa.) 


Scale on Boston Fern 


To THE EDITOR :— 

My Boston Fern has brown scales all over it. 
I have smoked it with tobacco, also washed it 
with white soap, but it doesn’t seem to im- 
prove it. Will you tell me what it is and what 


to do for it? 
B. R., (N. Y.) 


Answer: The Fern is infested with the 
common greenhouse scale. Tobacco smoke 
is entirely useless for scale insects, and the 
white soap is too mild. Prepare a solution 
of whale-oil soap, or of any good laundry 
soap, using 1 lb. of soap to five gallons of 
water. If the Fern is not too large to 
handle, put a disk of cardboard, slashed to 
the center to admit the plant, over the soil 
in pot, holding this in place so that the 
soil will not fall out when the pot is in- 
verted; then dip the Fern in the soap 
solution, moving it about so that young 
insects may be washed off. The mature 
insects, with their waxy covering, cannot 
be destroyed in this way, and the only way 
they can be destroyed is by rubbing off. 
Put a bit of sponge or cotton batting on 
the end of a small pointed stick, like a 
toothpick; dip this in the soapsuds and 
remove the scale without bruising the frond. 
It sounds troublesome, and is, but you can 
get over a single plant quite rapidly. Keep 
up this work, giving the plant an occasional 
bath, and you will control the scale. The 
frond sent was so thickly infested that the 
plant is sure to suffer severly if not relieved. 
This pest should always be watched for; a 
fine specimen Boston Fern is often badly 
injured by it. 

—Rural New Yorker 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the 
Editor. A brief statement of facts and 
definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


Variation in Bloom of Stocks 

I had dozens of plants of Stocks or Gilli- 
flower, which were raised from seed very 
early and then transplanted to the garden. 
Why is it that many grew into good-sized 
plants but have not bloomed; while others, 
in the double lavender, white, and cream 
colors, grew to a height of nearly two feet 
and bloomed profusely? I think I never 
saw more beautiful plants and flowers. Is 
it sex in the plants, and what can be sug- 
gested to overcome this next year and get 
blooms from all? 

Wm. G. Watson, (N. Y.) 








FLYING CLOUD 


Gladiolus Aristocrats 


Send for our 1936 Catalogue ready in 
January. It lists the World’s Best Varieties 
proven by our sweeping 1935 winnings at 
New York and Boston. 


Among the sensations of the past season 
are the four new giants: Miss New Zea- 
land, Takina, Maunga and Red Giant. 


Other winners were: 


Blue Delight 
Evelyn Stinton 
Daffodil 
Star of Bethlehem 
Gladys Clegg 
Margaret Peter Waratah 
Mrs. J. J. Clendinnen Allegro 
and Grey Wings 


Queen Mary 
Tangerine 

Whero 

Gertrude Swenson 
St. Albans 


As the Flying Cloud led the clipper ships, 
so we lead with the newer glads. 


FLYING CLOUD FARMS 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Acushnet 





Fourteen Hundred Gold 
Medals, etc., can't be wrong 





ALMOST every year, for many years 
past, at the great Royal Horticultural 
Show at Chelsea, England—and at other 
leading floral exhibitions—the winning 
displays have been those grown from 
Sutton’s Seeds. 


You can lift your garden out of the 
commonplace by planting “England’s 
Best.” Send $1 for Sutton’s 1936 Ama- 
teur’s Guide in Horticulture and Gen- 
eral Garden Seed Catalogue, and gen- 
erous packets of these four charming 
favorites. The catalogue alone is 35c. 
Salpiglossis, Sutton’s Chelsea Hybrids. The 

finest strain in existence. 


Schizanthus, Sutton’s Large-flowered Hybrids. 
A magnificent range of unique colorings. 


Nicotiana, Sutton’s Crimson Bedder. A strike 
ing bedding variety. 


Calendula Chrysantha. Exceptionally large 
double flowers. Ideal for cutting. 


Remit by international money-order to: 


SUTTON & SONS LTD. 
Dept. F2, READING, ENGLAND 


A comprehensive selection of Sutton’s Seeds 
is kept in stock by R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
34th Street and Broadway, New York City, 
and by the Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 


SUTTONS SEEDS 


ENGLAND'S BEST 





Delphinium Blacks? 

I thought I knew all about growing Del- 
phiniums, but this year I found how little 
I knew. I had some wonderful ones blossom 
this Summer and a couple of hundred new 
seedlings from the choicest seed I could 
buy, both in this country and in England. 

In the Spring the row of my most ex- 
pensive ones from this country looked very 
queer— leaves thick and the plants dwarfed. 
Finally, one by one, they died; and then 
other rows began to act the same way until 
I had only about a dozen alive, but they did 
not grow and blossom as they should. 

My older plants blossomed beautifully, but 
a great many of them never made their 
second growth and finally died also. It 
was not only in my delphinium garden this 
happened, but in all parts of the garden to 
which I had transplanted (the Fall before) 
some seedlings of that expensive variety. J 
had shared the package with a friend and he 
had no trouble with his seedlings, so it was 
evidently in my soil. Is that the “blacks?” 
I have spread Bordeaux over the soil and 
would like to know if it will be safe to 
plant Delphiniums there next year. Is there 
anything else I can do? 

Mrs. CHARLES WARD Burton, ( Mich.) 


Rooting Chrysanthemums 
Mrs. J. W. Ingram, (Ont.), direets to cut 
off tops of Chrysanthemums and root them. 
Does this apply to the branches which hold 
blooms? My plants have no other branches. 
K. E. REGAN, (Conn.) 


Construction and Care of Lily Pool 

I would like to have information about 
construction and care of lily pools, and 
how to keep the water clear. There seems 
to be a tendency in many pools for the 
water to turn green, and this makes a bad 
appearance. 

TED PFANNEKUCHEN, ( Wash.) 


Information on Growing Cacti Wanted 
Can anyone tell me a good way to grow 
cactus plants in a greenhouse or in the 
house? Is it a fact that cactus plants can 
endure a temperature of 40 degrees below 
zero? Will be grateful for any information 
on the Cactus, as I want to become inter- 
ested in these plants as a specialty. 
Leo DuBE, (Maine) 


Special Gladiolus 
Collection 


For $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship 4 each, large 
bulbs correctly labeled as follows: 

AIDA :: ANNIE LAURIE :: CHAS. DICKENS 
E. I. FARRINGTON :: HALLOWEEN 
MRS. P. W. SISSON :: MAID OF ORLEANS 
MAROCCO :: MINUET :: PRINCE OF INDIA 
PICARDY :: VANITY FAIR 


Send for Our New 1936 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Seabrook New Hampshire 


Bburpee’s 
TY Sweet 


a3m Peas 
6 PKTS. for 25c 


SS) J 
’ ia 
_,* ¥ (Regular Value 60c) 
‘ A lovely collection of six beaut ful 
: ee named Sweet Peas includirg King 
Na White Improved, Margaret Atlee 
; ‘ Improved (rose-pink), Fiery Cross 
















(scarlet-cerise), Brilliant Rose, Powerscourt 
(lavender), and Blue Bird (mid-blue). Special 
Offer: One full-size separate pkt. each of these six choice 
Sweet Peas (value 60c) sent postpaid for only 25c. Burpee’s 
New Garden Book FREE. Write for your Book today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 737 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 








Waxing Flowers and Berries 
Can some reader tell me of a method of 
waxing flowers and berries for ornamental 
purposes? We are making inquiry for 
some local gardeners and will appreciate 
any information you can give us. 
W. D. Avpricut, (Can.) 


Understock for Japanese Maple 
What kind of a rootstock is used on which 
to graft the red cut-leaf Japanese Maple? 
JOSEPH LENHARD, (Conn.) 


Do Irises Revert? 

Will various-colored Iris, planted in the 
same bed within a few years, revert back 
to the old purple blooms? That is, will 
the white or the yeliow change their colors, 
so to speak? Some years ago I bought a 
number of different colors, but it appears 
to me now that practically all my blooms 
are purple. C. W. BEERBOWER, ( Va.) 
Perennials and Rock Plants From Seed 

I wish to increase my stock of perennials 
and rock plants and would like to have 
some reader give me a list of those which 
have been successfully grown in this way. 
I have failed with Oriental poppies, hele- 
nium, and lychnis; but have been success- 
ful with many others. Especially want 
information about heuchera, veronica, and 
some of the rock garden plants. 

Mrs. S. H. WarRREN, (Ohio) 


A Bulb Garden for North Carolina 

Will some reader with experience in this 
section give information on the subject of 
a bulb garden, telling what bulbs would be 
suitable for planting, time of planting, and 
time of bloom. Any other suggestion will 


be helpful. ares Daw M. Raper, (N.C.) 


ANSWERS 


To Eradicate Mulberry 

Answering Mrs. Emma Meyer: 

My experience has been similar to that 
of Mrs. Meyer, though not so extreme as 
hers. My suggestion is that the best 
way known to me for getting rid of the 
‘Mulberry is to “deaden” the tree in 
August, by cutting away the bark and 
outer layer of sap wood at a convenient 
height above the ground, and of a suffi- 
cient width, to completely stop the flow 
of sap from passing from the roots to 
the foliage; or from the foliage to the 
roots. This method of killing trees has 
been largely used in killing timberland 
in many localities, especially in Kentucky 
and in the Ozark Region of Missouri. 

Z. T. RUSSELL, (Mo.) 


Fertilizer for Hardy Chrysanthemums 
Answering Hugh S. Austin, (Pa.): 
Secure fresh fertilizer from a cow barn 

or lot. Fill a barrel halfway or more 

with water. Fill a coarse, open-mesh 
sack with fertilizer and hang in barrel. 

If possible have a faucet near bottom of 

barrel and drain liquid off, or dip off. 

This liquid manure is the finest known for 

Hardy Chrysanthemums. Use it after 

rains; or lacking rains, as we do often 

here in Middle West, give each plant a 

pail of water in evening, then liquid 

manure. This will bring fine bloom. If 
largest-size bloom is wanted, disbud, leav- 
ing only terminal bud to mature. Drive 
stakes (4) around varieties you fear 
frost may catch, and throw heavy cover- 
ing over plants until around 8:00 A. M. and 
cover again from 4:00 P. M. till night. 
Shortening daylight hours thus, hastens 


bloom. Mrs. D. M. Futton, (Iowa) 
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NASTURTIUMS, The popular sweet-scented Double Golden 


rose and crimson. 




















NEW FLOWERS IN THE 1936 ALL-AMERICA 
PARADE OF CHAMPIONS 


FLAMING VELVET PETUNIA. Gold Medal Selection, New MHybrida type 
Large, brilliant, velvety blood-red or crimson blooms. Outstanding for color. 


DWARF GOLDEN GEM or GLOBE NASTURTIUM. Award of Merit Selection. 
True dwarf type. First named color Sweet-scented, double, golden- 
yellow blooms. Profuse blooming. Plant 9 to 12 inches 
high without runners. Packet 25 cts. 
SUPER GIANT EL MONTE ASTER. Special Mention. 
Giant blooms of glowing crimson; interlaced and curled 
petals. Non-lateral, basal branching. Packet 25 cts. 


The 3 varieties above, 60 cts. Postpaid 


MARIGOLD 


GOLD MEDAL WINNER, ALL-AMERICA 
SELECTIONS, 1935 


Our latest Introduction—Large, fluffy, fragrant, carnation-flowered blooms; broad, loose, 
frilled petals of a dazzling, lemon-yellow color. Plants are profuse bloomers, free branch- 
ing with foliage which is practically free from odor. Unsurpassed as cut-flower and 
exhibition variety as testified by growers who report ‘4 to 5 inches across’, “‘No odor’, 
“Talk of the town”, “Created sensation.’’ For a real thrill grow our ‘“‘Yellow Supreme.”’ 


Large Packet, 15 cts. Postpaid 


type and uniformity A deserving leader Packet 25 cts. 


ZINNIAS, Giant Double Dahlia-flowered strain; largest and most brilliant that 
grow. Fine for cutting or garden decoration Red, pink, and purple. Pkts. 


Gleam; profuse 


blooming, long stems for cutting. Two fine single varieties in separate colors; 3 Pkts. 1 


PHLOX, Best, showy annual varieties Unsurpassed for garden decoration 
and cutting. Easiest to grow 3 brilliant colors; scarlet, rose and white Pkts. 


All Above (12 packets in all) 25cts. Postpaid 



















LIVINGSTON 
FLOWERS 


These special offers are made to get new customers to try Livingsten’s “True Blue” Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds. Mr. Everett Ackerly, New York gardener writes “Have tried many seed 
companies in U. S. A. and am back to you because I get better results with your seeds.” 
want you to try “True Blue” seeds and become acquainted with a different, helpful 
service backed by our 86 years experience. For the best garden in your neighborhood send 
your order now for the following popular and new varieties. 
ASTERS, New wilt-resistant varieties. Most pretentious Aster improvement ever 

accomplished. Surest to bloom; easiest to grow. 3 best colors, blue, pink, 3 Pkts. 10¢ 


3 pkts. 


10¢ 


We 
seed 


Oc 
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1936 Cover Offe 


Fantasy Zinnia 
All colors 


1935 Gold Medal  Selecti 
Vivid orange, early flower 
strain 





LIVEINGSTON’S 


r 


1935 All-America Selection, 
New, striking, crested ty 


pe 


Orange Flare Cosmos 


on. 
ing 


Packet of Either 15 cts. 
Both for 25 cts. Postpd. 

















GARDEN CLUB OFFER on “Yellow Supreme.” New, interesting, competitive fea- 

ture for fall shows. Enthusiastically accepted and enjoyed 
by many clubs last year who reported “Most outstanding exhibit’, “Talk of the show”, ‘Mari- 
gold contest grand success,” “A sensation. Won ist prize for my club.”” We furnish ribbons 
and valuable prizes. Complete details in our new catalog; any recognized Garden Club 
eligible. Write if interested. 





BARGAIN OFFER 


A packet of each flower offered 


in this advertisement. 


18 Packets in All $1.00 Postpd. 











over'1100 new and standard vegetables and flowers. Don’t be limited to a small 
selection. Write for this new FREE book today. It’s different. 


The LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


“Seedsmen for Three Generations” 


64 East Spring St. Columbus, Ohio 


NEW CATALOG with vegetable planting and spraying charts and new 
FREE easy flower cultures not found in other books. Offers 
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PINK CUSHION 


New— Hardy 
Early Bloomer 


This interesting new vari- 
ety will bring a thrill to all 
who see it. Will make a cush- 
ion-like bush two feet across the 
first year... literally covered with 
captivating flowers of lilac, rose and . 
ivory white clusters. Perfectly hardy and will 
prove to be one of the most sensational _intro- 
ductions of all times. Be among the first to 
enjoy this new plant creation in your own gar- 
den. Order today! 3 healthy plants $1.00. 


FREE NEW GARDEN BOOK 


America’s most complete list of high quality nursery 
stock at surprisingly low prices, is now ready for 
mailing. From cever to cover it is filled 










with good new. for those intending to 
plant this Spring. There are hundreds of 
illustrations—many in full color. Send 
for this helpful new Catalog. Itis FREE! 


Full line... Fruits, Trees, Shrubs, 
Perennials, Seeds 


Tha 


STORRS HARRISON CO. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 
Box 518 E 


Ustablished 1854 Painesville, Ohio 











Dahlia Roots and Seeds 


Our introductions are sensational. 
Try our super dahlia seeds which have 
produced wonderful results for our customers 
in the past. Our Catalogue free for the 
asking. 

PARRELLA DAHLIA GARDENS 


3380 Ely Avenue Bronx, New York 














To have BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 


The Oregon Giants 
You will have blooms of mon- 
strous size, wonder.ul color- 
ing, heavy texture, long stems. 
600 seeds, mixed. $1.00 
Trial pkt, 175 seeds .35 
To be sure of true stock 
send direct to the originator 
of this strain. | 

Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 

Canby, Ore. 
(Cultural Directions and Sug- 
gestions for Marketing Pansy 
Plants on request.) 


GILLBROS. SEED CO. 


LARGEST GROWERS OF DAHLIAS 
WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


Write for free catalog of seeds and bulbs 


Portland, Ore. 











Montavilla Sta. 








Resting Period for Pelargonium 
Answering Mrs. M. E. Denel, (x, Z.}2 


I think that the Pelargonium you have 
is the show variety which blooms in April 
and May. To propagate, it is advisable 
that you take cuttings (slips) in April, as- 
suming you want to have a nice big flower- 
ing plant for the- blooming season of the 
following year. The best time to rest a 
Pelargonium is in the Fall. This can be 
brought about by putting the plant on the 
side in the dark for two or three weeks. 
You must always combat plant lice by 
spraying with poison. If this is not done 
the parasites will hinder the bloom greatly. 


Leo P. Dupe, (Maine) 


Bog Garden Notes 
Answering Miss E. F. Bedell, (N. Y.): 


While you do not give any information 
in regard to the character of the bog, I 
presume it is a low spot which probably 
has a clay subsoil and no surface drainage, 
and it probably becomes much less boggy 
during periods of drouth. If I had such 
a spot, I believe I should collect the sur- 
face water in a series of small, shallow 
pools, sufficiently close to let the water 
seep through the soil between, but leave 
the surface a few inches above water level. 

Then I should make free use of native 
bog plants,—cat-tails and arrowhead in the 
water; and on the soil between,—lobelia 
cardinalis, lobelia glandulosa, rhexia vir- 
ginica or rhexia mariana, caltha palustris 
(marsh marigold), parnassia, and similar 
plants. I would also be sure to include 
the pink-flowered chelone (turtlehead) listed 
by Geo. Aiken as chelone lyoni,—a beauti- 
ful thing when in full bloom. 

If you do not care for native plants, 
there are many garden plants’ that do 
their best under such conditions. Among 
them are Japanese iris, nearly all species 
of beardless iris, lythrum, spiraeas or astil- 
bes, mimulus, ete.; all hardy in your dis- 
trict unless it is the latter, which may 
not be. 

ELMER H. Kreps, (N. Y.) 









AT ANY PRICE 
- 


‘eg PRUAER 


Patented construction cuts easier, closer, 

cleaner. Rustproof chrome finish; non-pinch- 

=, ing grips; new “one-hand” catch. Two 

% sizes. Surprisingly economical. $1.75 

(Ladies’ size $1.25) postpaid. 

5% “SECRETS OF SUCCESS IN PRUNING” 
This valuable 40-pp. book free 

_» with purchase of a “Snap-Cut™ 

¥ Pruner, or sent for 10c. 

man SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 

Pe FE MAIN ST. OAKVILLE, CONN. 

























Smooth, firm, thick flesh, very 
solid, few seeds, no hard core. 
Brilliant red, ripens evenly, without 
ridges or cracks. Sweet, juicy—fine both 
for slicing and canning. Compact vines. 
Full 15c pkt. free, with Maule’s Seed 
Book. Send 3c for postage. 
Or, send 25c for 1 oz. 
postpaid. Be sure to read 
our famous flower-and- 
vegetable-secds Easy- 
Payment Plan. 


WM. HENRY MAULE — 
538 Maule Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. EAM FREE 







TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 


ONE OF OUR 
SPECIALTIES 


Send for Our Catalogs 
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We Offer the largest assortment of 


finest new developments in 
Tuberous Begonias 
and Delphinium 
Ask for Catalog 


VETTERLE AND REINELT 
Hybridizing Gardens Capitola, Calif. 


Cement Pool Troubles 
Answering Howard Pfeifer, (N. J.): 


I had this same trouble. My fish died, 
also some plants, after the first two weeks. 
I went to a reliable pet store and the man 
in charge of the fish gave me the following 
information: 


Drain out pool, let dry thoroughly a few 
days, and scrub with vinegar, using a stiff 
brush on all surfaces of cement; let this 
dry and wash the same way again, letting 
it dry. Then give it a good wash with 
clear water, and let this out before refilling 
pool. I did this and never had any more 
trouble. 


If you had your fish in the pool and any 
lived after you had trouble with your pool, 
place them in a salt bath for one hour before 
you put them back in your pool. The bath 
is made of one teaspoon of salt to every 
gallon of water used. 


Mrs. C. Wm. Scumipr, (D. C.) 


Light Red Peony 
Answering George Alexander, (Mo.) : 


There are few really light red Peonies. I 
have nearly all of the red varieties in 
commerce, but few of them are light reds. 
I could name dozens of crimson, maroon, 
and dark reds, : 


If Mr. Alexander would try the follow- 
ing varieties, they will come as near 
being a light red as he can find: Berlioz, 
Edwin Forrest, Mons. Krelage. Nearly all 
growers list these. A few more of the older 
ones are: Vulcan, Mons. Galland. Alice is 
a true light red by color chart, but soft, 
and does not stand hot sun. The last three 
have low ratings and are not grown com- 
mercially any more. There are also Winni- 
fred Domme and Lora Dezxheimer. 

Among the newer and better ones, he might 
try Auguste Dessert, Dr. Van der Tak, and 
many catalogs list Mr. L. Van Leenwen as 
a light red. I have it but never have com- 
pared it with the others. 


Few people seem to agree where deep 
pink leaves off and light red begins. I 
believe the above are as near light reds 
as he can find. I hope someone else will 
give us a few more. 


Mrs. W. L. McLavueutuin, (N. Y.) 


Mealy Bugs on Coleus Plants 
Answering Mrs. A. Steffens, (N. Y.): 
This pest can be controlled by spraying 
with poison. Syringing them will help. 
Most Coleus delight in heat and a humid 
atmosphere, also plenty of sun and airing 
space. 
_ Some Coleus cannot thrive successfully 
in the house, but are excellent for bedding. 
If you want a good coleus house plant, I 
would advise you to see an experienced 
greenhouse grower. 


Leo P. Duss, (Maine) 





Strasen Floral Gardens 
AUSTINBURG, OHIO 
Presents the NEW DAHLIAS 
PRIDE OF AUSTINBURG 


Giant inf. dec., color a grenadine pink and light yellow. 
center and reverse light purple. 


Certificates at Storrs and BE. Lansing, scoring highest of 
all varieties on trial at Storrs. Also winner of seedling 
Naming contest at Mid West Show at Cleveland. Honor 


GARDEN DELIGHT 
Certificate winner at E. Lansing. Large inf. dec. of great 
depth, center petals fluted. Its color, a light purple shading 
to darker hue at base of petals. 


RED VICTOR 


Brilliant rose-red inf, dec., very large. A strong grower 
and profuse bloomer. 


The above introductions priced at 
$5.00 Per Plant $10.00 Per Reot 
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Hyacinths from Seed 
Answering Mrs. Ray E. Everly, (Ill.): 


After an unsuccessful attempt to raise 
plants from seed, an inquiry was sent to 
the Agricultural Experiment Station; and 
I received instructions to cover the seed 
vith at least one inch of soil, planting out- 
of-doors when freezing weather has set in. 
I tried this method last year and was re- 
warded this Spring with a good set of grass- 
like growth. I left them undisturbed and 
hope for a reappearance next Spring. Do 
not know how long it requires before bloom. 


Many seeds germinate much more surely 
by a Winter in the earth; if we do not get 
them in too early and induce an early start 
in which case the young plants perish. 
Irises, tulips, and many lilies do well when 
allowed to lie in the earth over Winter, 
and I shall try several annuals in the cold- 
frames this Winter. Hope to read more 
about burlap covering for seed protection; 
also for protecting cuttings. 


K. E. Reean, (Conn.) 


Evergreen for Cemetery Plot 
Answering Mrs. J. H. Pickles, (Ont.) : 


A Red Cedar (common evergreen) can be 
trimmed to any height or shape. It is 
beautiful in Winter or Summer, and splen- 
did for cemetery plot. 


Mrs. H. H. Linke, (Nebr.) 


To Get Rid of “Yellow Jackets” 
Answering Mrs. R. A. Beeland, ( Ala.) : 


A few years ago I was building a summer 
cottage up in Northern Canada. The mason 
was chased away from building the front 
foundation wall by “yellow jackets” that 
had several nests close to the line of the 
building. I kept a fire going for two days 
right on top of the entrances to the nests, 
but it did not help any; so I went down to 
the drug store in the small village and had 
the druggist make up a weak solution of 
Formaldehyde to fill an 8 oz. bottle. Watch- 
ing my chance when no bees were entering, 
I poured the entire contents of the bottle in 
the hole. Not a bee came out after that; 
and some that arrived to go down the hole, 
penetrated only an inch or so, at once 
backed out and staggered about a moment 
or two, and fell over dead. I got several 
more bottles and treated other nests the 
same way, and by the following day not a 
“yellow jacket” was to be seen; have never 
been bothered since. 


Cuas. W. Sresoip, ( Penna.) 


Eradicating Morning Glories 
Answering Mrs. W. F. Cleveland, (IIl.) : 


There is no known method that will eradi- 
cate Morning Glories from among plants in 
a border unless the perennials be removed. 
A treatment that destroys Morning Glories 
without injury to the soil is as follows: 
Put down holes with a half-inch iron rod 20 
to 24 inches deep and 30 inches apart each 
way. Into each hole pour three fluid ounces 
of carbon disulphide and fill top-of hole with 
earth. This treatment should be spread 
three feet beyond the present spread of the 
plant. The soil beyond the fence should also 
be treated to a distance of at least six feet. 
This treatment does not kill seeds, so a 
sharp lookout must be kept the next season 
to see that all seedlings are destroyed. To 
be successful the soil should have sufficient 
moisture to plow well. 

Carbon disulphide is as inflammable and 
explosive as gasoline. Therefore care must 
be taken that flame does not come in con- 
tact with it. It will kill every living thing 
in the soil. Within two weeks the soil is 
ready to use again. 

F. M. Git, (Oregon) 
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25 Best Hybrid Tea Roses for the Ama- 
teur 

Answering Chas. C. Colyer, (Penna.) : 

I am giving you the names of some 30 
or more Roses that I have grown, (and 
have seen grown by a man that grows over 
600 Roses), that do well in Virginia, but 
like all flowers you have to feed them dur- 
ing blooming season. 

I use nothing but Vigoro, about 2 table- 
spoons scattered around each bush every 
six to eight weeks. 

For the control of diseases use my article 
in the November issue of THE FLOWER 
Grower and I think you will have no trou- 
ble in controlling these diseases. Any Rose 
you buy is liable to get mildew and black 
spots. 

RED 
Mary Hart 
Hadley, rich crimson 
Francis Scott Key, deep red 
E. G. Hill, dark red 
Etoile de Hollande, red 


Better Times, rose-red 
Souv. de George Pernet, red 


PINK 
Los Angeles, coral-pink 
‘Ophelia, pearl-pink and gold 
Rose Hill, rose-pink 
Miss Rowena Thom, pink 
Empress, pink 
Mrs. Henry Bowles, pink 
Imperial Potentate, pink 
Dame Edith Helen, pink 
Lady Alice Stanley, pink 
Souv, de George Pernet, pink 
Betty Uprichard, two-tone, coral-pink 


YELLOW 
Souvenir, golden-yellow 
Joanna Hill, deep yellow 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, yellow 
Souv. de Claudius Pernet, yellow 
Sunburst, yellow 


WHITE 


Double White Killarney 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 


TWO-TONED 


Talisman, orange, red, and yellow 
Pres. Herbert Hoover, red and yellow 
Roslyn, deep-orange, and gold-yellow 


W. V. ScroeHam, (Va.) 
XX) Catalog Ready in January 
LY 
S's dahlias 
Bie 
Special List on Request 


DELIGHT-U GARDEN pax5833*, 
COLOR IN DAHLIAS 


Dahlias that have withstood the test of time are 
classified and discussed by C. L. Alling, in the 
January GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. Send 25c 
for a copy of this practical all-gardening magazine, 
today. Subscription, $2.00 per year — special, 5 
months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
Room 1004-B, 1270 Sixth Ave. New York City 


THE FINEST 
Lawn IN TOWN 


* Time after time this statement is made by 
sowers of Scott's Lawn Seed. We quote 
Dr. W. J. Lace of Vandergrift, Pa., "Il have 
been complimented a hundred times or more 
on having the finest lawn in town." 
Scott's Lawn Seed has produced 
thousands of beautiful lawns. And / Gap | 
why not? It has been carefully 

selected and thoroughly recleaned 

to remove weed seeds. Send for 

free copies of LAWN CARE. 


O.M.SCOTT & SONS COMPANY 
6 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 
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4: Great Novelties 
for 1936 


The cream of the new crop. Just a 
foretaste of the many happy surprises 
awaiting you in our “Book for Garden 
Lovers” (postpaid to any address for 
35¢e the copy). 


PHLOX DRUMMONDI, New Art Shades—Sal- 
mon, Rose, Cornflower Blue, Heliotrope, Amethvst, 
Golden Yellow and soft Crimson, each individual 
floret of largest size (1% to 1% in. diam.) sta 

with a bright eye and set in massive flower clus- 
ters—Each a galaxy of colorful beauty! Pkt. 50c 


NEW FRENCH MARIGOLD, HARMONY—Un- 
questionably the most remarkable “‘Break’’ in the 
dwarf French group. Bright golden center rimmed 
with a rich maroon red—startlingly effective. 
12 in, Pkt. 35e 
PETUNIA, FLAMING VELVET—A gold medal 
winner in the All-America seed selections for 
1936. Richest scarlet outshining all others in 
size and quality, A veritable oriflame 1. 
t. 


NASTURTIUM, double dwarf. GEM—A compact, 
true dwarf, sweet scented variety producing masses 
of bloom even in the poorest soil, Color range 
from pale yellow to deep maroon. Pkt. 25¢ 
And last year’s outstanding novelty of proved 
merit, COSMOS ORANGE FLARE. Pkt. 25¢ 


The Collection of 4 Novelties for 1936, 
a Packet a Cogeep Cpenae Flare and 
the “Book for Garden Lovers” 

($2.45 value) .. $2.00 


Schlings Seeds 


Max Schling Seedsmen, 


Inc. 
Madison Ave., near 59th St. 
New York City 








urpee’s 





Seed Catalog 
All the flowers and free Bu we e’s 


vegetables you 
would like to see 

growing in your garden—read all 
about them in Burpee’s Seed Cata- 
log for 1936. This valuable Book 
describes every flower and vege- 
table worth growing—all the old 
favorites and all the best new vari- 
eties. It is the most helpful Seed 
Catalog any gardener can have. 
Write for your copy today. 


BURPEE’S PETUNIAS 


Large-Flowered Bedding 
All best colors mixed, including the new mahogany- 
red Flaming Velvet, All-America Gold Medal Winner, 
and other rew colors. Special Mixture: full-size pkt. 
postpaid for only 10c. Flaming Velvet, alone, pkt. 25c. 






wan 





W. Atlee Burpee Co., 738 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 
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FIRST 
YEAR 


600 BLOOM 


Amazing New 
AZALEAMUM 


1936 NOVELTY 
SENSATION FOR 
ROCK & FLOWER 
GARDENS! 





600 and more magnificent, glistening 4 NEW 
blossoms on bushel-size plant first 
season, 1500 and more second year! | GORGEOUS 
Be first to glorify your garden with un- | COLORS! 
usual breath-taking beauty of this new, | white, pink 
hardy perennial. Now available in| bronze ana 
white, pink, bronzeand dark red! Three dark red 
months’ blooming. Amazing low in- 
eee troductory price, but supply limited. 
Writeusat once for fullinformation. 
FREE BIG GARDEN BEAUTY BOOK 
S, Thenew,1936 Ot paget-eetenDecaty 
\ Book just out. It’s FREE, ask forit. 
\ Mailed promptly | Full of f amazing 
‘ flower bargains! Send AT ONCE. 
Kellogg Company, Box 2736, Three fuk Mich. 


KELLOGG’S THOROBREDS GROW BEST 


FREE 
ROSE BOOK 


40TH EDITION, “‘ROSES OF New Cast te,’ 

printed in exquisite colors, tells how to 
ores these roses, and many other flowers. 
Gold mine of information. Beginners 


ought not be without this book. F ae E E 


Low prices. Write for copy. It’s 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 145, New Castle, Ind. 


























Fhe MEU 


KINKADE 
GARDEN 
o we 5. X Oe & e) 5: 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator, 
Plow, and Lawnmowing Tractor 
for Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Country Estates, Small Farms, 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 


Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 











At the British Delphinium 
Society’s Show in London 
June 27, 1935 


Six Certificates or “Awards 
of Merit’ for New Varieties 
were granted. Of these 


Watkin Samuel's 


PLANTS GAINED THREE 


“WILD WALES” 
(See Illustration) 


“BLUE BEAUTY” 
“CODSALL BOY” 


In the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Delphinium Trials 
in their gardens at Wisley, 


WILD WALES obtained an- 
other “AWARD of MERIT.” 


New Seed $5.00 per packet 
(about 250 seeds) 


Seed of varieties not yet in 
commerce, $10.00 per packet 
(about 250 seeds) 


WATKIN SAMUEL 


King’s Mills House 
i Wrexham England 








Fragrant Peonies 
Answering L. S. Scheindlinger, ( Penna.) : 


There are many fragrant pink Peonies, 
in both light and darker shades. Here are 


a few: Edulis Superba, (early medium 
pink); La Perle (flesh); Albert Crousse 
(flesh) ; Splendida (Mauve-pink) ; Chestine 
Gowdy (tri-color); and Charles Verdier 


and Fragrans for very dark pink. 

Among the white ones are Mme. de Verne- 
ville which has the fragrance of the rose; 
in fact there are few people, if they do 
not see the flowers, that could tell the differ- 
ence between this Peony and a rose. There 
are also Duchesse de Nemours, Kelway 
Glorious, and James Kelway. Baroness 
Schroeder is one of the best Peonies grown 
regardless of ratings or price. It is very 
fragrant. 

There are only two red varieties that I 
could say are truly fragrant. First would 
be Phillippe Riwoire which is truly fra- 
grant; and Plutarch, an old variety by Kel- 
way which has a spicy fragrance. 

Now for a red and white Peony. There 
are few of these also. Mr. Scheindlinger 
might try Amanda Yale and La Tulipe in 
double varieties. There are two or more 
of the Japanese type; Nanbrineshiski is a 
very freakish-looking Japanese Peony and 
is a novelty only. Fauvette is a dwarf 
bomb small size with carmine lines painted 
lengthwise on each petal. I think the latter 
a rather pretty flower. 

Mrs. W. L. McLAavucGuiin, (N. Y.) 


Poor Results With Cleome 
Answering Anna Townsend, (Ohio) : 


This plant is of the caper family. It 
grows vigorously in any soil and is almost 
a weed, with strong root system; woody, 
well-branched stems, five or six feet high; 
and large, showy, bright-rose flowers. 
There are several species in cultivation; 
pungens, gigantea, spinosa, rosea, and 
others. 

You may have the wrong kind of seed, 
as I cannot see how otherwise you failed. 


Mrs. M. K. Gorpon, (Ky.) 





Guaranteed 


LOYD'S Dahlias and Gladiolus 


JAHLI A Our 1936 Catalog listing new dahlia 
introductions Charmer and Bobbe 
Deane with many others ready in 
January. Reserve your copy — 
“” ARDENS ? NOW. Roots and plants that 
grow. ‘‘Where you get what you 

pay for.’’ 
Mays Landing, N. J. 


INGSLEYS GARDENS 


GLADIOLUS of Distinction 
and CHOICE IRIS 


Note change of address and send for 
new list. 


W. H. KINGSLEY 
Orland, Calif. 


R. D. 1 








Route 3 





Burpee’s New 


Snapdragons 
RUST-PROOF 
PKT. only 10c 


Tall, giant-flowering Snapdragons. A new 
strain bred for resistance to Rust. Spe- 
cial mixture of many lovely colors. Full 
size packet (regular value 20c) postpaid 
only 10c 

Collection of 5 Separate Colors 


Crimson, White, Pink Shades, Yellow, 
lovely Copper Shades, 5 Full-size packets 
(1 each of the 5 colors, value $1.25) 
postpaid $1.00. Burpee’s Seed Catalog 
FREE. Write for your copy today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO. 
740 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 








Time to Sow Lily Seed 
Answering Wm. E. Fassnacht, 


(Ind.) : 
The best time to plant any lily seed is 


as soon as it is ripe. It will come up in 
about 20 days; seeds of Regale, Coral, Con- 
color, and Davuricum, especially, I have 
never had any luck sowing outdoors in a 
coldframe late in the Fall, but keep my 
flats of seed in a cold greenhouse and trans- 
plant to a coldframe the next Summer. | 
use a mixture of garden loam, peat moss, 
and sand, equal parts; using % inch of 
sand on the top, then scattering the seed 
and covering with sand another half inch. 
Be sure to press it down so the seed is 
buried in the sand. In the Summer I 
cover the flats with burlap and water 
through it until seed is germinated. 

Always put seed in flats, not in the open, 
so you can keep the flats in the shade until 
germination takes place, then give it sun 
part of the day. 


I have grown Coral, Regale, Philippi- 


nense, Willmottiae, Davuricum, Sulphur- 
Gale, Princeps, Concolor, Cernuum, and 
Centifolium. 


Lilies are very easy to raise from scales 
and it is interesting to watch the little 
bulbs form. I plant my scales in the same 
mixture as I do the seeds. I stick the 
scales in sideways and leave the upper edye 
close to the surface. In about two weeks 
the little bulbs will form like pearls, and 
send out white thread-like roots that soon 
pull the bulb down into the ground. 

The scales will make bulbs if you put 
them in a jar of peat moss and keep moist, 
but must then be planted. I don’t know 
how long it will take these bulbs to flower, 
but Regale and Coral will blossom in two 
years from seed. 

If you buy seed in the Spring, plant out 
in the flat or start indoors and put outside 
as soon as planting time arrives. 


Mrs. CHARLES WARD BurRToN, ( Mich.) 
Amaryllis Do Not Bloom 
Answering Mrs. Bertha Klemenz, 


(N. Y.), and Mrs. G. W. Wells, (Mich.) : 

Some rules for growing Amaryllis (Hip- 
peastrum) are: 

1. Pot culture throughout makes for 
larger flowers and better blooming. 

2. Repot when necessary while dormant, 
into as small pots as possible, with the 
top of the bulb well out of the groun’, 
using a very rich heavy soil. 

3. Feed heavily. 

4. Rest period sets in about August; dry 
off gradually and thoroughly. Then leave 
the bulb in the pot and keep in a dark 
place. 

5. When the flower scape breaks through 
(Dec. or Jan.), bring into the light and 
begin watering again carefully. 

6. Night temperature 60-65 F. 

ERNEST F. Bocpann, (Conn.) 
Propagation of Lilies 

Answering Gus Schultz, (Ohio) : 

United States Department of Agricultur: 
Circular No. 102, “The Propagation of Lily 
Bulbs,” by David Griffiths, is a complet: 
work on this subject and describes in detail 
every known method. It is a 56-page book- 
let, well illustrated, and is free. 

ELMER H. Kreps, (N. Y.) 





A FEW DROPS into your Vase-water of 


*““CUT-FLOWER-CONTROL” 


Prolongs life of cut-flowers, keeps vase-water sweet- 
smelling, eliminates slimy frogs, dirty vases, ends daily 
task of changing water and disturbing floral arrangement. 
Keeps greens, shrub-cuttings, ivy, etc., fresh for months. 
Enough for 130 pints (postpaid anywhere); send one dol- 
lar bill or check direct to manufacturers. 


CUT-FLOWER-CONTROL COMPANY 
1001 No. Orange Drive - - Hollywood, California 
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Are Butterflies and Moths Destructive? 


Answering Mrs. E. J. Pittman, (IIl.): 


The phrase,—“Bright little blossom with 
wings,’—taken from a song used in my 
schooldays, well describes the butterfly 
guests that visit and tenant our gardens. 


Among the 650 species of Butterflies 
inhabiting North America, only a very few 
have become pests. The damage is done by 
the worm or caterpillar, the larval stage 
in the development of a Butterfly. The 
larvae feed upon plant or tree leaves until 
fully grown; then become inert in the 
form of a chrysalis. In due time the chrys- 
alis breaks open and the Butterfly emerges 
to flit gayly over our gardens mating and 
laying eggs as Nature intended. 


After forming an acquaintance with all 
the Butterflies native to the Middle West, 
I find only one, the Cabbage Butterfly, that 
has become a nuisance. It flourishes in 
spite of continuous use of poison spray. 


The larvae of the Black Swallow-tail (P. 
Asterias) feed upon parsley, dill, parsnip, 
and other plants of this family. However, 
I have never seen it become troublesome 
enough to warrant spraying. 


The multitude of larvae of the Sulphur 
Butterflies feeds upon alfalfa and clovers. 
I have never heard a farmer complain of 
any damage done to the crop, and the sight 
of the thousands of yellow Butterflies hover- 
ing low over the blooming hay field is one 
we never forget. 


The Monarch Butterfly (that big brown 
beauty whose wings are bordered with black, 
dotted white) feeds upon one plant only, 
the milkweed. The larva of the Painted 
Lady feeds upon thistles; the Tiger Swal- 
low-tail upon leaves of oak or elm. I 
mention these only that readers may open 
their eyes to Nature and observe while 
walking through the garden and field. It 
takes only a short time to become familiar 
with these creatures whom we have over- 
looked. The world of winged insects is a 
comparatively unexplored fairyland within 
the reach of all. 


In the family tree of the Moths we find 
the criminals who do the damage some- 
times held against the Butterflies. Many 
individuals in the family do no more dam- 
age to plant life than the larvae of the 
Butterflies. Those huge fleshy worms of 
the Cecropia, Luna, and Cynthia Moths 
feed singly upon leaves of various forest 
trees and the damage is perhaps never 
noticed. 


It is when the worms form the habit of 
feeding in groups, like the tent caterpillars, 
that great damage is done. The moth 
family abounds with these “Black Sheep.” 
From the Cutworm to the Clothes Moth 
ravaging caterpillars eat their destructive 
fill; then, forming cocoons, emerge in the 
form of one of the many inconspicuous 
little Moths commonly called “Millers.” 
These Moths most commonly fly by night 
and are little known. 

This Spring our daily papers carried a 
statement by a Nebraskan who claimed the 
eggs of the onslaughter of Army Worms 
that entered our fields were blown here in 
the terrible dust storms. What really 
happened was that female Moths of the 
Army Worm were busy last Fall laying 
their eggs, by night, on the many fields. 

Nature has provided these winged crea- 
tures with a sticky secretion which enables 
them to glue their eggs nearby to the cor- 
rect food plant. They take no chances in 
having their unhatched babies blown away. 


Pause in your garden and _ become 
acquainted with both the good and the bad 
individuals in the insect world. 


HELEN E. Rvuyte, (Nebr.) 
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Vine For Screen 

Answering Mrs. Tyler Halsted, (N. Y.): 

A good vine for screening is Ipomoea, 
Heavenly Blue, the seeds of which should 
be the early-blooming variety and started in 
the house, to get early flowers. Aristolochia 
sipho is a quick-growing vine with very 
large leaves and strange-looking flowers of 
no great beauty. The root of this plant 
may be obtained, and comes up year after 
year without replanting. 

Mrs. Martan A. McApow, ( Mich.) 


A Good Red Rose 
Answering Mrs. J. H. Pickles, (Ont.) : 


Margaret McGredy is a very good red 
Rose. Bobbink & Atkins describe it in 
their catalog: “Large ovoid buds and 
double, cupped flowers of solid, orange-ver- 
milion. Foliage light-green, resistant to 
spot and mildew; very prolific and hardy 
wherever tried.” Two other good red 
Roses are Etoile de Hollande and Red Radi- 
ance. Etoile de Hollande is described as 
follows: “Brilliant red blooms of magnifi- 
cent size, perfect in half-open state, show- 
ing clean, attractive centers when fully 
open; petals enormous; very fragrant. 
Plants branching, particularly free flower- 
ing and healthy.” Red Radiance is de- 
scribed in this way: “Big, globular flowers 
of deep rose-red on strong, individual canes 
which are freely produced all Summer until 
frost. Foliage excellent.” 

I would advise you to write to Bobbink 
& Atkins, Rutherford, New Jersey, for a 
copy of their Rose Catalog. 


JEROME J. DoyLe, ( Mass.) 


Ornamental Vines 

Answering Mrs. W. F. Cleveland, (Ill.): 

If you will send 4 cents to Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa, for Gar- 
den Leaflet No. B-G-12, “The Best Orna- 
mental Vines,’ I am sure you will find 
what you are looking for in the way of a 
vine for your fence. This Leaflet lists 
woody or perennial vines, annual vines, and 
herbaceous perennial vines. In my opinion 
the Clematis paniculata (Sweet Autumn 
Clematis) would be very appropriate for 


the purpose. JEROME J. Doyle, (Mass.) 
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SENT FREE to any 
gardening. Con- 


1936 


tains full infor- 

mation about the 

GARDEN best of the new 

flowers and vege- 

BOOK tables for 1936. 

More than a cata- 

log, it is a complete guide to 

those whose flower and vege- 

table gardens are a source of 

pride. Reasonable prices—and 
many special values. 


HENRY A. DREER 
201 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, ~ 




















every one to have these 
5 beautiful colors this 
year, so will mail you 
WS 5 full-size 15c-pkts. for l0c 
WY ellow, Crimson, Biue, White, 
Pink, Send dime today! 
Maule’s Seed Book f p 
—prize vegetables and 4477 
flower seeds, low prices, 
ali about our famous 
Easy-Payment Plan. SY 
s 7WM. HENRY MAULE (RWDy a: 
DUEL SIEM 540 Maule Bidg.,Phila,Pa Lad 


Rare English 


Flower Seeds . 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an = 
to-date collection of DELPHINIUMS, 
LILIUMS and LUPINES, also a_ large 
selection of HERBACEOUS, ROC 
PLANTS and SHRUB SEEDS Free on 
application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH o ENGLAND 























Ss YOU KNOw, no other seed concern 
in the world brings out so many 
choice new things as Sutton & Son of 
England. We are the only seed and 
plant concern in the country that handles 
| their famous tested flower seeds. We 
| carry an ample stock and orders can be 
| filled promptly. 

Sutton seeds may cost a bit more, 
but you get not only the choicest new 
things, but seeds having highest germi- 
nation test. Figured on the number of 


and brilliant. 


New 

Pink 
Phlox 
Columbia 





Patent No. 118 


The Newest Things In 
_ Sutton’s Seeds and Wayside Piants 


70 Mentor Avenue 
Owners: 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


sturdy plants you get they actually cost 
| less. In our Seed Catalog is also a 
| fine assortment of our own hardy plant 
| seeds, gathered right from our own 
| Wayside Garden acres. Among them are 

new Delphiniums, wonderful Anemones, 
| several particularly fine Foxgloves and 
| Canterbury Bells, and numerous other 
| new things never before offered. 

Send for the splendid catalog of Sut- 
ton and Wayside Seeds. Contains many 
| pages in full color. 


| New Pink Phiox Columbia 
Phlox Columb:a is Wayside’s lovely pink-petaled, profusive-blooming 
new Phlox, which created such a stir last season. The pink is’ clear 


Blooms early and continues right up to frost. 
Single plants, 50c, 3 for $1.25—12 for $4.50 


Warysicle Gardens © 


Mentor, Ohio 
Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 
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Larly~Flowering 


A gorgeous color of ex- 

ceptional brilliance — 

eagerly welcomed be- 
cause it is the first early- 
flowering yellow Cosmos. 
Blooms in about 90 days from seed. 
Large, long-stemmed golden orange flowers are borne in 
profusion on freely branching plants. One of the best new 
flowers. Full-size pkt. postpaid only 10c. Send dime today. 
Burpee’s valuable new Seed Catalog free. Write today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 739 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


1936 NOVELTY PARADE 


In the January issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
Roderick Crocket presents outstanding novelties for 
your 1936 garden. Send 25 cents B a copy of 
America’s finest garden monthly. Subscription, 5 
months for $1.00; 12 months for $2.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
Room 1004-B, 1270 Sixth Ave. New York City 
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JUNG’S WAYAHEAD. Big Red 
Fruits, ripe as early as July 4th. 
Regular price 15¢ per pkt. To 
introduce Jung's Quality Seeds, 
will send trial pkt. of this Tomato, 
and Carrot, Lettuce, Onion, Rad- 
ish. Superb Asters, Everlastings, 
Pinks, Giant Sweet Peas, Fancy 
Zinnias. 20¢ in 
— 10 Packets for C Canada. 

: Our beautiful colored catalog filled 

FR EE with bargains in Seeds, Plants, and Shrubs. Cou- 

pon for Rare Premiums in each catalog. 
4.W JUNG SEED Co.. Sta. K. Randolph, Wis. 


Huntington’s 1936 
Illustrated Catalogue 


Will feature America’s finest list of flower seeds and 
choice hardy herbaceous and rock plants. 
Many new novelties, including the All-America Awards. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 








Fine Hardy 


ROSESIO' 


Send names and addresses of 3 
. flower lovers and 10c to help pay postage 
and packing, and we will send 8 fine, hardy, 
sure-to-bloom Roses— different colors. 


‘Special Offer rarcisdmers 






What to Plant Under a Walnut Tree 
Answering Leon Lowengard, (Pa.): 


Not three feet west of my garden fence 
is a large Walnut Tree. As it is on the 
adjoining property, there is nothing I can 
do about it, except keep the branches that 
extend over the fence cut to a reasonable 
height in order not to shade my garden 
all day; but at the same time not spoil the 
symmetry of the tree, for a full-grown 
Walnut Tree is handsome in its own right. 

About ten years ago there was a black 
raspberry bed under this tree. I had the 
bushes grubbed out and the ground spaded; 
then a load of good garden soil added. 
The plot was arranged in formal paths and 
raised beds for an iris garden, though I 
have included various other plants and 
shrubs in the planting from time to time. 
I have used bonemeal fertilizer once, ashes 
occasionally, and done very little cultivat-- 
ing, except to keep weeds and annuals 
pulled out. This loosening of the soil, 
together with frequent transplanting, seems 
to be all that is necessary. 

Flowers grown under the tree get, of 
course, only morning sun. Tall iris in the 
following varieties have done well: Yvonne 
Pelletier, Aurea, Amanecer, Violacea Grandi- 
flora, Yellow Rail, Thorbecke, Sonata, 
George J. Tribolet, Monsignor, Lord of 
June, Lent A. Williamson, Arginnis, Colias, 
Grevin, Crimson King, Mrs. Alan Gray, 
Mme. Gaudichau, Steepway, Tom Titt, 
Zwanenburg, Silver Ribbon, Gold Imperial. 

Only the latter objected to so much shade, 
but then I have found it very temperamental 
and subject to root-rot in any location. Of 
course not all these varieties were growing 
under the tree at the same time, but each 
was left long enough that it needed dividing, 
so had to be moved to larger quarters; or 
was changed because of color harmony. 
Dwarf iris, in perhaps a dozen varieties, 
have not done well, so they have all been 
moved to sunnier locations. My Siberian 
iris and pseudacoris are in the deepest 





A New Garden Service 


World's finest Gladioli, and 
other specialties. Free 36 page 
booklet, “Garden Facts,” 
worth dollars to you. 


Hornberger’s Garden Service 
Clark Street - - - Hamburg, N. Y. 








6 Hardy Carnations, 42c; 9 Chry ith 

8 eolors, 48c; 8 one year old Roses, 4 colors, 60c; 
3 Coral Lilies, and 3 Formosanum Lilies, 4éc. 
The above 4 Collections and the 3 Roses (regular $2. 25 value) 
postpaid for $1 and names of 3 flower lovers. Catalog Free. 
GEO. H. MELLEN CO., Dept.15, Springfield, Chico 


Do You Grow Gladiolus? 


If so, are they worn-out old ones? 


Fanciers who want the latest think little of 
paying $5.00-$50.00 per bulb for them—I buy 
them myself because I need them in breeding 
work. But You can buy New Gladiolus reason- 
ably—I offer seedlings of nearly 300 hand-pol- 
linated crosses from parent stock including 
many of the latest novelties. No two alike. 
Many will be better than the average standard 
varieties and there is an excellent chance that 
some will surpass some of the expensive novel- 
ties, and you will have the thrill of knowing 
that you are the sole possessor of these 
varieties. 
In any event, you risk nothing as the Large 
Bulbs you will get will more than repay their 
cost in flowers for cutting during the first year 
many will give two or more spikes. About 
50% of these seedlings are from Blue crosses, 
the remainder from all of the other colors. 
Seedlings will be sold mixed, or, if desired, from 
each group separately. 
All Stock Clean and Sound State Inspected 
Prices, delivered postpaid: 
100 Bulbs $3.00 1000 Bulbs $25.00 
Stock Limited; To Avoid Disappointment— 
Order Early 


GEO. H. SCHEER, M.D. 


Gladiolus Hybridist (as a Hobby) 


910 New York Avenue, Sheboygan, Wis. 








NAME 
If interested, send for price list of Novelties OS eee 
i Selected Stz i Varieties : 
ind Selected Standard Varieties. Orry___ ee 





500 --VARIETIES DAHLIAS 


Michigan’s Best Plants of Over 100—Honor 
Rolls and Medal Winners listed. 


Ask for 1936 Catalogue. 


SPRINGHILL DAHLIA FARM 
R. F. D. 2 Grand Rapids, Mich. 





LOVELY “ GENUINE 


Va nderdy, 
POSTPAID | 0 


| and FREE/ 
Kunderd’s Gladiolus 
Catalog for 1936 


¢ V Illustrated in Color. Send 
ST el today for Bulbs and Book 
+ Entirely different—lists only 
“Fancy”’ Gladioli originated by 
Kunderd’s, the World’s Foremost 
Gladiolus Hybridizers. Famous 
gardeners know that Kunderd 
Gladioli are the finest that grow 
Mail coupon; catalog will be sent 
! encom OE re 
A. E. KUNDERD INC., 104 Lincoln Way W., Goshen, Indiana 
(1 Please send me Kunderd’s 1936 Gladiolus Book Free. 
C] Inclosed find roc for 3 genuine Kunderd Gladioli. 
(STAMPS OR COIN) 
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shade. This bed has never had any ferti- 
lizer, nor lime, but fallen leaves are allowed 
to decay on the ground as they are not per- 
mitted to do in the bearded iris beds. 

Here also I have grown various lilies; 
first, tiger lilies from very small bulbs to 
blooming size; then rubrum speciosum, 
for five or six years. They do so well, 1 
shall no doubt consider it their permanent 
home. About twelve feet east of the tree 
and shaded only in the afternoon, I have 
successfully raised madonna lilies from scale 
bulb to blooming size. Directly under the 
tree, where once I had a garden seat and 
cinder path, is now a bed with regal lily 
seedlings, a few of which will doubtless 
bloom this Summer, judging from their size 


now. The bed was filled in three inches 


with ordinary garden soil on top of the 
cinders. 

I have grown various annuals among the 
iris and as a border to the beds; petunias, 
larkspur, cornflower, and sweet alyssum. 
The latter did not do well, and I have found 
the cornflower too rank. I let the larkspur 
grow almost at will, thinning it some, for it 
makes such a paradise for the hummingbirds 
after the iris has ceased blooming. 

For three years I had a clump of summer 
marguerites which did very well, but I moved 
it into a sunny place and lost it. I have 
also tried tulips among the iris on the 
fringe of shade. They did well enough, but 
I believe a place where they can be shaded 
from the winter sun is better for them. 
Consequently they were moved to a position 
north of a fence overrun with honeysuckle, 
and I had the finest and largest tulips last 
Spring I ever grew. 

On the west and north fence, shaded by 
this Walnut Tree, are bittersweet and wood- 
bine vines (native). I also raised from a 
cutting to a sizable bush, a hydrangea p. g., 
but it succumbed to the heat and drought of 
last Summer. 

In transplanting, I have never run into a 
tree root as one would in the vicinity of 
an elm, but of course I have used only 
shallow-rooted plants, with the ground built 
up about three inches above the original 
level. In view of the above experience, | 
do not consider a Walnut Tree in a garden 
a handicap. 

Ciara A. BEACH, (Kans.) 


Chickweed a Pest 
Answering Mrs. Chas. L. Luce, (Conn.) : 


The only method I have found for rid- 
ding myself of Chickweed is constant weed- 
ing. If it is not turned up to a midday 
sun, it may start root again. I have heard 
that this plant is a sign of rich soil, and 
it does not seem improbable as I find it 
most frequently and more profuse where I 
have had compost. 

H. S. AvustTIn, (Pa.) 


Red Insect on Golden Glow 
Answering F. M. Christianson, (Ont.) : 


Red aphis is the insect you refer to. I 
have them on the Michaelmas daisies, but 
they seem to be harmless, although annoy- 
ing. Black Leaf 40 should be an effective 
remedy. I have noticed that after heavy 
rains the aphis disappear almost entirely, 
and sometimes altogether. 

E. M. H., (Wash. ) 


aloneys 


TREES—SHRUBS—VINES—ROSES 
Our New FREE Catalog in color tells about the 
hardy, healthy, true-to-name stock grown in our 400 
acre nurseries—zives planting directic 
tees satisfaction—saves you money. 52 years experi- 
ence backs every item. We have exceptional Rose 
values this year. 
MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. 

28 Main Street - - - Dansville, N. Y. 


ror DigfreeCatalogue 
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Growing Lavender 


Answering Isabella T. Faris, (Va.), and 
Mrs. M. F. Pierce, (Nebr.) : 


The natural habitat of Lavandula vera is 
dry, sandy soil, so Mrs. Pierce should have 
no trouble. My Lavender is in three places; 
one in very sharp drainage, one in a good 
loam with good drainage, and the rest in a 
heavier soil. As far as growth is con- 
cerned they are about the same, but for 
bloom those in the central condition are 
very productive; the latter less so, and the 
first none to speak of. My plants were not 
hurt by the Winter of ’33-’34 nor the drouth 
of last Summer. 


However, Bailey says they should have 
protection in the North. Slips may be 
started in sand easily, and Helen M. Fox 
says they come easily from seed. Mine are 
from nursery stock. 


Hue S. Austin, (Pa.) 


Rose Bugs Do Much Damage 
Answering H. M. McFarland, (Vt.) : 


Macrodactylus subspinosus is his tongue- 
twisting name, and the chafer is perhaps 
the worst pest in the flower garden. They 
will strip the Roses and then everything 
else. 

The spray called “Evergreen” I have found 
to be the most effective, though some advo- 
cate the use of arsenate of lead sweetened 
with molasses. 

It may mean something to know that 
the grub from which the beetle comes feeds 
on grass roots in sandy soil only. A 
sandy, vacant lot, rank with weeds, would 
be a source of supply. If there is one in 
your neighborhood, it might pay you to 
have it plowed about the first of June to 
destroy the grubs. 


Hueu S. Austin, (Pa.) 


Name of Varieties of Coleus 
Answering A. H. Bowers, (Cal.) : 


Coleus blumei, (sometimes termed C. 
verschaffelti, or C. scutellarioides), thyr- 
soideus, C. shaffetii, C. mahonii, C. pen- 
zezii. There are a number of commercial 
names for the above, and a number of 
“crosses” known under different names in 
different localities. 

HueuH Austin, (Pa.) 


Hemerocallis and Funkia Information 
Answering Alma Hamill, (IIl.) : 


Hosta or Funkia Lilies do not require 
acid soil, but do best in moist, part-shady 
locations in rich soil. Well-rotted cow 
manure or leaf-mold is ideal, worked into 
the soil plentifully. Give plenty of water 
in Spring and Summer till blooming time. 
I have three varieties and find they re- 
quire dividing when clumps become large. 
Lack of moisture and too much sunshine 
will scald leaves. North side of building 
is an ideal location for them. 


Hemerocallis (Day Lily) is more easily 
grown than Funkia. I have Flava (Lemon 
Lily) which flowers in June. A dwarf 
called Minor, in the rock garden, blooms 
in June; and Thunbergi (lemon-yellow ) 
in July. All of these grow in ordinary 
rich garden soil, in full sun; never fail to 
bloom. 

Mrs. D. M. Futron, (Iowa) 










MOORISH KING 


one of 200 varieties in our 
ist 
A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 


8115 E. Couch St.. Portland, Ore. 


Selection of Gladiolus Varieties 
Answering Mrs. B. Tysen, (IIl.) : 


Not because Mr. F. C. Hornberger is our 
local glad expert do I say that his Mrs. 
F. C. Hornberger is the best white, but 
because it is such a lasting variety. A 
good commercial and a pure white. Minuet 
is the best, lovelier by far, but some prefer 
Main’s Berty Snow. Bonnie Scotland is a 
beautiful yellow, but Golden Dream is 
much cheaper at present. Van Tets is a 
good white but I would not compare it 
with Mrs. F. OC. Hornberger. I don’t say 
there is a really outstanding yellow Glad 
at present, but I believe shortly one of 
these great originators will produce it. 


WittiAM Insuip, (N. Y.) 


Tulip Trouble 
Answering Frank Toner, (Dela.) : 


Mr. Toner had used peat moss as a mulch 
for the two years preceding. Peat moss of 
different kinds varies much in the amount 
it has disintegrated, or “rotted,” some I 
have seen being rotted but very little. If 
such moss had been heavily applied for 
two years, and worked into the soil, the 
chances are that the soil is no longer a soil, 
compact and moisture retentive; but a loose, 
fine-grained bed of trash, freely ventilated, 
which will dry out quickly at the slightest 
opportunity. For bulbs the supply of 
moisture must be constant and never-failing, 
though never expansive. It is my impres- 
sion these Tulips may have been subjected 
to drying of their roots, even though the 
— may never have been particularly 

ry. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


Culture of Gloxinia Bulbs 
Answering Mrs. M. E. Denel, (N. Y.): 


Anyone wishing to grow these bulbs 
should get them in late October and plant 
them in good garden soil, as they never 
seemed to be very particular with me. Keep 
dry and in a warm closet till the first of 
March, and string them along till the middle 
of April or even later, and they will bloom 
splendidly. I have had splendid success 
with them and lots of flowers. 


Frep S. Boueuton, (N. Y.) 







SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


of Dahlia Roots 
(Labeled) 

Value of each Collec- 

tion $1.50 to $2.00 
De ieee... o6ccccesseoss $1.00 
8 Orchid Flowering ......... 1.00 
rae 1.06 
Gems PRMERS. .. occcccccce 1.00 
Above 4 Collections $3.50, post- 
paid, at planting time. Names on 
request. (Illustrated: Pink Daisy, 
Mrs. Herbert O’Conor, Treasure 
Chest and Minnora.) 


OUR 1936 CATALOG 


an invaluable planting and cul- 
tural guide, describes and illus- 
trates the above and many more 


novelties and standard varieties 
The most complete dahlia catalog 
published. Write for your copy 
now. Ready early in February. 


DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 


Ww. W. MAYTROTT 


Box 24 Vineland, N. Jd. 











seeds— Z 

Red, Canary-Yellow, Rose-Pink—all 
3 for 10c. Send dime today! Vicks 
Garden and Floral Guide free— / 


To win more new friends this year, 
we'll mail you 3 full 1l5c-packets 


Vicks Tall Giant Snapdragon CHOICE 
three choice colors, Ruby- ¢@LORS 
om 








low prices, many special of- 
fers. America’s oldest mail 
seed hi 
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MI CHELL’s . 


i 
Step o® GARDEN g 
1 


Here's the open door to a beautiful and 
unusual garden this year. Handsomely 
illustrated — many in color. 184 pages. 


It's Ready For You Now 


A FREE Copy of 


aE s 






Dow't fail to send for a free copy todav! 






MICHELL’ 


t. 30-518 MARKET STREET 


SEED HOUSE 


a i 








the new 


Very Rare, 


Very Unusual, 


NE of the oldest native American flowers—having 
been traced back to the time of the Aztecs who 
treasured it because the bulbs are delicious to eat. 
Tigridia is as easy to grow as Gladioli and stands 
about the same height. In colors from brightest yel- 
low to deepest scarlet, it starts early and blooms con- 
tinuously for three months. Although the blossom is 
lily-like and 6 to 8 inches across, Tigridia belongs to 
the same family as Gladioli and should be planted 
and grown by the same method. 


Special Offer. 
we will send you 12 bulbs for $1.00. 
The new Harris catalog describes and illustrates not 
only the choicest varieties of flowers, including many of 
‘‘All-American” selections, but also tells you 
about the new improved strains of 


VEGETABLES 


we have developed here on Moreton Farm where seeds 
have been grown for over three generations. It will 
pay you to send for the catalog today and buy your 
seeds direct at Growers’ prices. 


Joseph Harris Co., Inc., R.F.D. 9, Coldwater, N. Y. 


HARRIS SEEDS 


To introduce this gorgeous, 
stately flower to your garden, 


TIGRIDIA ot Fiéget Hower 


Yet Very Old 


CATALOG 
\\ FREE 
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STAR 


Top quality 2-yr. 
old bushes— 
moderately 
priced. 


ROSES 


Finest new vari- 
eties, perfected 
in form,col- 
orand fra- 

grance. 







Describes 
200 best 
roses— 
shows 
64 in 
full 
color. 











1936 
Catalog 
FREE 


Write 
to 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO, 
Rose Specialists for over 38 years 


Robert Pyle, Pres. West Grove 400, Pa. 


GUARANTEED BLOOM 
GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the GAR- 
DENERS’ CHRONICLE, America’s finest garden 
monthly. As official organ of the National Associa- 
tion of Gardeners and the American Rock Garden 
Society, it brings a wealth of information at little 
cost. Subscribe now at $1.00 for five months or 
$2.00 for one year. Single copies 25c. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
Room 1004-B, 1270 Sixth Ave. New York City 














Largest, most gorgeous and 
wilt-resistant! 4 favorite 
colors—Ruby- Red, Purple, 
ag White—a by 
20c pkt. of each, a or 

10c! Send dime today. oravnts. 
Other special offers in Free Wrren 

Vicks Garden and Floral 
Guide—oldest mail seed 
house, foremost aster 


eo bef , ) specialists. ——— 

NS ] JAMES VICK GARDEN 
723 Vick Bidg., Phila. Pa GUIDE 

A NEW DEAL IN GARDENING 


Sow Salzer’s hardier northern-grown three- 
way-tested SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, TREES. 
Bigger yields, surer crops. New lower prices on 
FIELD SEEDS—99%-plus pure, reselected 
and recleaned. Most outstanding values in our 
67 years. Write for Salzer’s big free catalog. 

TRIAL SEED OFFER: Send 10c for 30- (ALA 
foot row of Giant Asters; 30-foot row of PGYEW 
Jumbo Zinnias; or 30-foot row Cornflowers. 
3 packages, 25c— all postpaid. 
JOHN A, SALZER SEED CO, 
{/ Box 112 La Crosse, Wi: 


| Sow Satzen’s SEEDS. 
Planting Guide Free 


If interested in making your home 
grounds more beautiful or your orchard 
more fruitful. you need our 48 page 
Planting Guide listing and defining more 
than 800 varieties of Fruits and Orna- 
mentals. It tells you what to plant and 
how to plant. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC. 


Waynesboro - - Virginia 




































‘Dak ; 


NEW YELLOW 


PETUN fe FA 


SINGLE FRINGED 


A BeAuTitut, delicate yettow - -the} 
first yellow PETUNIA ever grown. Semi- 
dwart, compact and tree flowering. 
Singte fringed, and blooms continually 
from early summer until frost. Required 
over 10 years to develop. Be the first 
in your neighborhood to grow this new 
flower. --Order at once! 


BOOK 
, 


Send 
49h ae rf Bh a 
taterentiog information 
flower, ——_ 
my field seeds, describing 
new serletines 


hetptul guide 


t 
FREE SEED BOO 


REE TRIAL PRT. OF S 


EED CO. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


50 SEEDS 
. € 


Drawer No. 7 
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Pogo-cyclus Iris 
Answering Mrs. R. H. Sydnor, (Ky.): 


Our common Tall Bearded Iris of the 
garden, which is so often called “German 
Tris,” is Pogoniris, so named because it 
has a beard; “and to distinguish it from the 
Beardless Speci ies, and also from other 
Bearded Species such as Oncocyclus and 
Regelio. The Oncocyclus just mentioned 
are wildlings in the true sense of the word. 
They are ‘difficult to grow outside their 
native land, which is the Transcaucasus,— 
one variety especially having been found 
near Lebanon —and they are peculiarly 
beautiful. The foliage is very sparse and 
they display one bloom to a stalk in a 
manner quite different to the tall-branched 
stalks of our garden varieties of Bearded 
Iris. The Oncocyclus Group includes sev- 
eral named species such as susiana, gatesi, 
lorteti, urmiensis, paradoxa, iberica, and 
others. Susiana and gatesi are the larg- 
est-flowered species of the group, I believe, 
and susiana is the easiest of the group to 
grow. 

As was mentioned above the Oncocyclus 
Group are Bearded Iris, and they can be 
crossed with our common Pogoniris. This 
has been done by several of our hybridizers 
and the resultant hybrids are called “Pogo- 
cyclus” Iris, signifying that one parent is 
a Pogoniris and the other an Oncocyclus 
Iris. However, you will not find them so 
described in the check list of the American 
Iris Society; here under each variety 
name they are called “Miscellaneous 
Bearded” shortened to “MB” to distinguish 
them from the “Tall Bearded” (TB) 

The most outstanding example of the 
Pogo-cyclus Group is William Mohr. It 
resulted from a cross of the old Plicata 
Parisiana with gatesi. It has been de- 
scribed as having a lilac-white ground 
with deeper lilac veins. As it bloomed for 








RE UNUSUAL PLANTS 
DELPHINIUM ROYAL SPRAY 


At last, a Delphinium that is distinctly dif- 
ferent. Offered for the first time by the 
originator. Royal Spray attains a height 
of 5 to 6 feet; the huge spikes twist and 
curl outward and down, allowing each in- 
dividual floret to stand out triumphantly. 
Indescribably lovely as a cut flower. 
Double flowers are a wonderful com- 
bination of rich, deep-blue and royal 
purple. Supply limited Each $7.50. 
Send for Free Catalog—it 
pronounces names, 

















E.101 SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT. 2 











WHAT? 


You haven’t our Dahlia and Rare Bulb cata- 
log? Send for it today.. Painless Prices. 


Manley S. Webb Nurseries Co. 


Box 1 Flushing, Michigan 














Vaughan’s Gardening pe 


is world-famed as the outstanding home 
garden catalog. Illustrate; 240 different 
flowers in true color and lists 2164 varie- 
ties of annuals, perennials, roses, water 
lilies and gladioli. Also includes the ten- 
der, finely flavored, table quality vege- 
tables. Full cultural instructions prepared 
by practical gardening experts. Contains 
pictures, prices and descriptions of every- 
thing the home gardener needs or desires. 
Special Offer: 


Marigold Yellow Supreme 


Its 3-inch Flowers have broad frilled pet - 
als of rich creamy yellow, loosely arranged 
like a giant carnation, and with a mild 
honey fragrance. Generous packet 10 cents. 
Catalog sent with marigold or alone, free. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 41, 
10 W. Randolph St., Chicago 





Marigold 
Yellow Supreme 


47 Barclay St., New York 





me this past Spring, the stalks were about 
thirty-four inches tall with several blooms 
on a stalk, each bloom measuring nearly 
six inches. When first open the blooms 
are the shape of a Bearded Iris, with 
domed standards; but as the day grows 
warmer, the standards sometimes flatten 
out so that the bloom appears like an im- 
mense Japanese Iris. 


Zwanenberg is another example of the 
Pogo-cyclus Group. Its parents were Lu- 
tescens by susiana, Lutescens being a yel- 
low Dwarf Bearded Iris. Since the Onco- 
cyclus Group blooms quite early, it is 
easier to make crosses with the Dwarf 
Bearded Group than with the Tall Bearded 
Group which blooms so much later. Zwan- 
enberg is quite easy to grow and is among 
the first of the larger Iris to bloom here. 


Other varieties of Pogo-cyclus Iris are: 
Lady Lilford, a deep purple with a black 
beard; Parvar, so named because it is from 
paradoxa by Variegata; Ib-pall, Shiraz, and 
others; and the list keeps growing year by 
year. 

Since the Oneocyelus Group is 
Palestine where the Summers are dry, they 
will not grow where their roots are wet 
through the Summer, and in this country 
we have to take them up and store them 
in sand until October, or plant them where 
no moisture will reach them after bloom- 
ing time, either from above or through 
the soil. This means careful coldframe 
protection during this period unless we are 
willing to dig them and store them. But 
the Pogo-cyclus hybrids are not so par- 
ticular as all this. They can be grown 


from 


almost anywhere that the common Tall 
Bearded garden Iris can be grown, with 


perhaps more emphasis on plenty of lime 
and good drainage. 

As a rule the rhizomes of the Pogo-cyclus 
varieties are smaller than the average Tall 
Bearded kinds; and the foliage is shorter 
and thinner. Some of them have rather 
small flowers, but they are all peculiar with 
their striplings and sandings, or their odd 
brownish-black blooms; and some of them 


with beards like a bumble-bee. 
Bruce C. MAptes, ( Mo.) 

Old-Fashioned Flower Names 
Answering Mrs. John Keever, (Ohio) : 


Seeing that Mrs. John F. Monroe, (Ga.), 
is in doubt about some of the old-fashioned 
flower names, I thought I would write of 
two that I have known from childhood. 

My home was in North Lancashire, Eng- 
land, and a sprig of Lad’s Love was always 
put in the center of the bouquet that the 
friend with a garden gave to her visitors. 


This Lad’s Love is Artemisia abrotanum. 
It was also called Southernwood and in 


Canada it is called “Old Man.” 


The London Pride that grows in any spot 
of the garden, in town or country, under 
trees or any other place where nothing else 
will grow, is Saxifraga umbrosa. In Lan- 
cashire we called it ““Pretty Nancy,” but 
“London Pride” was the general name. It 
was a great surprise to me when I came 
to Canada to find that the plant which we 
had to thin out every year was practically 
unknown and almost impossible to grow. 


ISABELLA PRESTON, (Ont.) 


ANDSCAPING 


Pe. acy en of hye iene! on 
pe Designing ity—free. 
Nothing = oy - sell—opens new, inter- 
money-maki opportunities. 

Entry Pm 4 ‘and i large 3 i lor FREE TEST 
sent promptly w 


IN$25.00 sc'%:- 


Cash and valuable scholarships ate winning tests. 
Prepare now to be a Landscape a with earnings 
up to $109 weekly. Earn while Learn. Write today. 
SMERICAN pane APE SCHOOL 
Dept. $20 Plymouth idg.. Des Moines. lowa. 
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Snapdragon Information 


Answering Helen B. Ames, (New Jersey) : 
After the frost has killed the dahlias and 


other flowers, the Snapdragons are still in 


their glory. At that time, I am replanting 
them very carefully into a well-prepared 


bed, free from the damaging effect of the 


northwestern winds. In the Spring when 
the new plants are 3 or 4 inches tall, they 
ire carefully transplanted. These are sure 
to bloom, but not at all so of the ones 
remaining in their winter quarters. 

A decade ago, I started with very few 
snapdragon plants. Today these are con- 
siderably bigger, hardier, and their color 
scheme is much more refined. 

Only the most desirable plants go to 
winter headquarters, and the others are 
dug under. I would not be surprised that 
today I have more varieties of Snapdragons 


than glads. Apam STEINHAUER, ( Mich.) 


Garden Plants Poisonous 

Has the “New Hampshire Reader” any 
Snow-on-the-Mountain (Euphorbia margi- 
nata) in her garden? That is a plant which 
will cause the trouble she relates, on face 
and in eyes. However, all folks are not 
affected in this manner; that is, they are 
immune. 

The Showy Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium 
spectabile) is very poisonous to many 
people. I have friends who handled quanti- 
ties of the flowers and who were poisoned 
thereby worse than Poison Ivy affects some 
folks. 

Fireweed (Epilobium augustifolium ) 
causes a rash on some who pick the flow- 
ers. It is seldom this flower is found in 
gardens, but it is one flower that may be 
seen in July from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, in traveling across the continent. 

RENA BAUER, ( Wisc.) 


Care of Amaryllis 

Answering inquiry 
troubles: 

I have had an Amaryllis in the same 
flower pot for eight years. In Autumn it 
is put in the cellar when frost comes, and 
allowed to rest until the next Spring. In 
March I bring it upstairs, put it in my 
south window, and water it well; also give 
it commercial fertilizer. It is always in 
bloom by Easter and sometimes before. It 
blooms only once a year. 

Mrs. CULBERTSON, (Qhio) 


regarding amaryllis 


How to Prevent Columbine Root Borer 
Answering Amelia Weber, (Wisc.) : 


Loosen the soil around the afflicted plant 
and make a small trench, with your finger 
or a stick, about two inches from the stalk. 
Pour into this some Black Leaf 40 and 
cover it up. My mother tried ‘this and a 
white Columbine “came out of it” and was 
loaded with bloom, some of which were 
double (two on one stem). 

Muriet Hotr Dosson, (IIl.) 


NEWER GLADS 


Rugged New England Stock, clean, true 
healthy bulbs always. Moderate in price. Just 
irop a card. One Dollar Specials in medium 
bulbs: 10 Mary Elizabeth; 12 Edith Robson; 
12 Mildred Louise; 20 Pelegrina. 


E. S. CLARK, JR. 
Windsor, Conn. 


BERRY PLANTS 


of SUPERIOR QUALITY 
5,000,000 Strawberry plants, Mastodon, 
Dorsett, Fairfax, Catskill, Premier and 
other Leading varieties. Raspberry and 
Blackberry plants. Grape Vines, Cur- 
rant and Gooseberry bushes. Aspara- 
4 gus roots. Our Spring 1936 Catalog 
is chuck full of good things. It’s Free. Write for it. 
BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
Box G, Princess Anne Maryland 





R. D. 72 
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Names of Edible Weeds 
Answering Mary N. Gable, ( Mass.) : 


Here are the names of some of the edible 
weeds: Dandelion, wild lettuce, “pepper 
grass,” mustard, plantain, horseradish 
(though not a weed); violet, radish, and 
turnip tops. 

Muriet Hott Dosson, (Ill.) 


Transplanting Hollyhocks 
Answering Harry L. Weber, (Ohio) : 


I have received Hollyhocks in the Fall 
from the nursery, so they must stand trans- 
planting. The ones I had, lived and bloomed 
the following Spring. 

Mrs. C. Wm. Scumipt, (D. C.) 


Easter Lily After Blooming 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Would you tell me of a way to keep the 
Easter Lily so that it will bloom again? I 
suppose these Lilies are forced, and perhaps 
can never bloom again under ordinary condi- 
tions. 

E. G. A. (N.J.) 


Answer: When blooming is over, leave 
the Lily in the pot, giving full sun and 
plenty of water to keep it growing. As 
the weather becomes warmer, plunge the pot 
outside; that is, sink it in the soil the 
depth of the pot, putting a shoveful of coal 
ashes in the bottom of the hole to keep 
earthworms out of the pot. Water regularly 
until about August, when growth will 
gradually cease and the leaves will become 
yellow and wither. Water should then be 
gradually withheld as the top dries off. 
When the stem is dead the pot should be 
stored in the cellar, where it will not dry 
out entirely until it is potted. In October 
shake the dry earth off the bulb and put 
in a clean pot. Appropriate soil is two- 
thirds good loam and one-third well-rotted 
manure. Put broken crocks in the bottom 
for drainage, and put the bulb in the middle 
of the pot, with 2 in. of clear space above 
it; barely cover with soil. More soil is 
added later for the stem roots to run in. 
Keep the pot in a cool cellar, or plunged in 
a sheltered place outside, watering when 
needed, until roots are well formed, when 
it may be brought into the house. Success 
in blooming a second year depends on the 
health and vigor of the bulb. 


—Rural New Yorker 











SPLENDID FLOWERS 


Newer kinds. quick and sure from seed, that 
need better knowing. All four, a pkt. of each, 
for 50c. 
OPALCUP—(Anoda lavateroides). Big blossoms in 
opaline tints, pink to blue, from June until No- 
vember, hot or cold, wet or dry. Speedy, showy 
annual. Pkt. 15¢ 
GRECIAN POPPY—(Papaver Heldreichi). Loose 
biossom showers of apricot orange all summer 
long. 30 inches. Perennial, but blooms first 
year. Pkt. L5c. 
VESPER IRIS—(Iris dichotoma). Flowers of ex 
quisite lavender, marked mahogany, through Au- 
gust. Sown early, often blooms first year. Pkt. 
15c. 
HYACINTH MULLEIN—(Verba:cum Dwarf Hy- 
brids). Dainty flowers of apple-blossom pink, 
rose, lavender and violet in slender “hyacinth” 
spikes. Quick hardy perennial. Pkt. 10c. 
Most interesting catalog sent on request. 
cialize in the unusual. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Merchantville, N. J. 


I spe- 


Dept. Z. 








Q2RARND’S 
All the standard old and all the prov- © 
en new French Lilacs. 163 varieties! 
Double---singles. 
lavender, pi red, rose, purple, blue. 
Brand Peony Farms — Faribau!t, Minn. 
AVORITE FRENCH VARIETIES 
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| Your Name 

||| On our mailing lists will bring you 
i gladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
l Send postal now. 

Ih 
| 
4 


D. H. UPJOHN 


964 S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 








3 kinds, all colors — Bedding dwar 
mixed; Balcony large-flowered mixe1; 
velvety-violet and white Star of Cali- 
fornia—all 3 10c-packets seeds for 
rice of one! Send _ dime today. . 
aule’s Seed Book Free 
Low prices, Tested, guaranted Seeds 
for prize vegetables and flowers, and 
all about Maule’s famous 
Easy-Payment Pian . 
WM HENRY MAULE 
539 Maule Bidg 
Phila. ,Pa. 





Plant aWater LilyPool 


THE HAPPIEST NOTE IN THE GARDEN 


Dazzling Brilliant Colors 





CALIFORNIA SUNSHINE LILIES 


In every garden, large or small, a pool 
can be beautifully and easily fitted into 
the design. Dazzling brilliant color and 
sweet fragrance all summer long from your 
water lily garden. Easy to care for. 

“Full - of - Bloom”’ 2 year old Tropical 
Lilies at Reduced Prices! 


SPECIAL OFFER Our big, husky California 
Tropical Water Lily} TOwWn plants often have 
Seeds. Mixed blue]}5 to 7 blooming crowns. 
and rink 25c¢ These grand full-of-bloom 
varieties. specials at new low prices. 

















My sunshine hardy lilies, noted for their 
extreme resistance to cold, and early bloom- 
ing, thrive anywhere in U. S. or Canada. 
Sent postpaid. Safe delivery guaranteed. 

NOW—is the time to write for my 1936 
colored catalog. 32-pages of water lily lore 
with 16 pages of natural color pictures. 
Tells how to build inexpensive pools. Easy 
advice on care of plants. a Collec- 
tions for every size pool. Over 100 varieties 
of Water Lilies. 

Cactus. Most inter- 
esting of all house 






lants. I have the _32 page /s ‘s 
argest collection in ITillustratec wre can ON 
America for you to Catalog js : 





select from. in colors + 
ee ee ee | 

| JOHNSON WATER GARDENS “T 
Box 4, Hynes, California. | 


[] Send me free illustrated Catalog on Water Lilies 
and Cactus. 
[] SPECIAL OFFER —I enclose 25c for special 


l assortment of mfxed Tropical Water Lily Seeds. | 
] Name eesti | 


ae ‘a | 


a State 
Ce CN 














Do You Grow 
Glads?... 


If not why not? If you do not enjoy the 
wonderful beauty and infinite variety of the 
gladiolus family you are losing an awful lot 
of pleasure. Gladiolus fans in their zeal 
and enthusiasm do not take a back seat for 
anyone. 

Send for my new catalog which lists nearly 
300 varieties of the world’s best. It is one 
of the best gladiolus catalogs published. Be- 
sides the best of the older varieties I am 
introducing a number of very fine ones this 
year among which is Alayne that won for 
best seedling at the A.G.S. show in South 
Bend this past season. And there are a 
number of other fine ones offered for the 
first time also. Your catalog is waiting for 
you. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER E. GOVE 
Burlington, Vermont 


Rose Guide Free 


Complete book on rose culture, beautifully 
illustrating Dingee Roses, famous for 84 
years. Lists over 500 roses and flowers 
for home planting. New low prices. Every 
rose lover should write for this ‘‘Guide.’’ 
It’s FREE. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Box 175 West Grove, Pa. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


® GROWERS OF e 


CHOICE GLADIOLI 


Box 45 




















WICHERT, * ILLINOIS 
PRIMROSES Hohn: 


Christmas Rose @ Delphiniums 
Choice Rockery Plants 
Catalog 


NEVILL PRIMROSE FARM 


Dept. F. Poulsbo, Wash. 


ZINNIAS 22% ¢ 


Grow our Giant Zinnias—We offer a Rainbow 
Collection of over 20 dazzling colors and many 
pastel shades, which make a gorgeous color display. 

A Large Pkt. (over 200 seeds) 10c, 3 pkts. 25c, 
Packet Giant Asters Wilt-Resistant (8 colors) free with each order. 
1936 Seed Book free—155 kinds Vegetables & Flowers in colors. 


F. B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 99, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 


West Hill Nurseries 


Grape Vine Specialists 
BOX II FREDONIA, N. Y. 


Over 60 varieties of Grapes, including those wonderful 
new introductions for the table: Fredonia, Golden 
Muscat, Ontario, Sheridan, Urbana, Portland. 500 
varieties fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, etc. State 
inspected. True to name, size and quality as represented. 
OUR 60th YEAR. CATALOG FREE. 


Burpee’s 
Vegetable 
Seeds 5 


Sensational offer of Burpee’s 
Packets Postpaid 


Famous Vegetable Seeds to 


prove that Burpee’s Seeds 
(Value 50¢) 






















are the best. 5 regular 10¢ 
packets postpaid for only 10c. 
Burpee’s Rapid Red Radish 
Early Wonder Beet 
Burpee’s Goldinhart Carrot 
Burpee’s Wayahead Lettuce 
Marglobe Tomato 
Send dime today for seeds. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog, with seeds or alone, Free. Write today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 736 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


Montbretias Are Easily Grown 


ONTBRETIAS are one of the bright- 
est summer-flowering bulbs and 
should be planted extensively. Only a few 
years ago, they were looked upon as an in- 
ferior member of the gladiolus family; but 
with the introduction of improved varieties 
in hybrids, the interest in Montbretias has 
increased. In the South and in Califor- 
nia they are grown as perennials; but in 
the colder sections of the United States 
the bulbs should be dug in the Fall, and 
stored in a dry frost-proof place till 
Spring. Some growers as far North as 
New York leave the bulbs in the ground 
through the Winter, but mulch them 
heavily. 

Montbretias or Tritonias as they are 
known botanically, are more delicate and 
graceful growing than the gladiolus. The 
spikes of bloom are not so stiff, but are 
similar to the gladiolus. The leaves are 
more grass-like, and the bloom stalks have 
decided side shoots. They begin bloom- 
ing in July and eontinue until frost. 
After the flowers have faded, the seed- 
pods are quite attractive. However, if 
one is raising Montbretias for bloom and 
not bulbs, the faded flowers should be 
cut and not allowed to set seeds. 

Many nurseries carry Montbretias in 
mixture only, such colors as_ yellow, 
orange, scarlet, apricot, and terra-cotta; 
some have them in separate colors and 
named varieties for those gardeners who 
wish certain colors for their planting. 
The named varieties are so improved that 
sometimes the flowers measure four inches 












RARE UNUSUAL PLANTS 


Over 200 new varieties added to our un- 
usual list of perennials and rock plants; 
includes new Androsaces, Dwarf As- 
ters, Campanules, Douglasia, Pent- 
stemons, Wash. Wild Flowers, 
Saxifragas, Dwarf Phlox, etc. 

Send for Free Catalog—it 
pronounces names, 
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Our 193g DAHLIAS Were the 
NORTHWEST PRIZEWINNERS 


GOLDEN SWEEPSTAKE—Won Achievement Medal at 
Wash. State Show, Aug. 31, 1935. Roots $15.00, 

MARVELOUS—Won Ist Prize at Wash. Show, $15.00. 

HI-LITE—Won Ist Prize Wash. Show, 1934. $10.00, 

HONEYMOON, HAPPINESS and others. 

Best collection strong stem CACTUS DAHLIAS in U. 8S. 
and fine selection of all types, new and old. 25¢ up. 
Catalog ready Jan. Ist. Write today. 


LEE’S DAHLIA GARDENS 
R. 5, Box 600A Oldest in the State Tacoma, Wash. 

















51 Years’ Experience be- 
hind our 1936 Berry Book. 
It will help you. It de- 
scribes Fairfax, Dorsett, 
Catskill, etc. New and Bet- 
ter Varieties and tells How 
To Grow Them. Valuable 
both to the Experienced 
4 and Beginners. Your Copy 
4 is ready. Write today. 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
331! Market St. Salisbury, Maryland 


ROCK GARDEN 


Special ‘‘Sure-grow’’ mix- 
sa ture of Rock Garden 
Annuals, selected as easiest 
varieties to grow — and 
beautiful. Bloom first year 
in 40 striking colors—4 to 12 inches 
tall. Special packet, 10c. sows 35 
Square feet; 3 for 25c. With three- 
packet order I send free my method 
oa of “HOW GROW ASTERS.” 
sand catalogue of my  ‘‘Easy-to- 
~ grow’ Seeds. Send coin or stamps. 
Francis W. Brow, 3rd St., Rose Hill, N. Y. 















across and grow three or four feet tall. 
Among these are His Majesty (scarlet), 
Queen Alexander (yellow), and Una 
(apricot). The mixed bulbs are much 
cheaper, but they are also very satis- 
factory. 

Montbretias are of easy culture, doing 
best in a light loamy soil. A little bone- 
meal can be used, also a light dressing of 
lime is beneficial; but no fertilizer should 
touch the bulbs, or decay may set in. 
Montbretias are hardier in adverse ¢li- 
matic conditions than gladiolus. They 
appreciate liberal moisture, and will thrive 
not only in full sun, but in partial shade. 
April and May is planting time; space 
three to six inches apart in clumps, set- 
ting three to five inches deep, depending 
upon the lightness of the soil. 

If you grow gladiolus you most surely 
ean grow Montbretias. Try some and 
see what beauty they bring to the garden. 
Mrs. C. G. Pace, (Mo.) 


My Substantial Coldframe 


8 Baw place I selected is a very fertile 
spot on south side of my sheep barn, 
using side of building for north side of 
frame. gl first laid off my bed, which is 
6’ by 16’. I removed all the top soil 
to the depth of 10 inches, filling in with 
barn yard manure, which was well pul- 
verized. I replaced the top soil, which 
as before stated, was very rich. This 
made the bed a little above level. 

For the frame itself I used heavy 
planks, fastening them securely together. 
The front side is 10 inches high tapering 
to about 214 feet at back. At the back 
the ends were boxed up. I divided my 
seed bed by using pieces of 2 by 4 which 
ran across at intervals, from a 4 by 4 
nailed to the barn to top edge of front 
side. I used five of these. 

For the cover, I used medium grade 
sheeting, fastening it to the 4 by 4, and 
using a long pole to fasten the front side 
to, so that on warm days the cover may 
be easily rolled back and let the sun into 
the seed bed. 

We have used this same coldframe a 
number of years and find in it both pleas- 
ure and profit. Sometimes we sow it 
twice or three times in one season. It 
always gives us a nice supply of early 
greens, radishes and lettuce, as well as 
furnishing plants of both vegetables and 
flowers. 


Mrs. J. T. Dopson, (Tenn.) 








iv —} 
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Attract your feathered friends by this window 
feeder. To be fastened to window ledge. Made ot 
white pine stained brown; copper nails used. Size 
24” x 11” wide; price $3 postpaid. Write for 
circular. 

THE W. W. 
1482 Niagara St. 


OLIVER MFG. CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Feed the Birds 











PACKARD FEEDER 
and fill of Packard Bird Food 
$1. postpaid. Catalog Free 
Recommended by Audubon Sccielies 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Wash. St. Canton, Mass. 
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Naturegrams 


Mimicry in Butterflies to objects such 
as leaves, green or withered flowers, bark, 
ete., serves to protect them from enemies. 


Oswego Tea or Bee Balm (Monarda 
didyma) is one of the few red flowers 
found in the Adirondacks. The Indian 
name is Q-gee-chee, Flaming Flower, 
and they used the blossoms to make a 
tea-like decoction. Along the banks of 
streams and in low wet places, the Forget- 
me-not is found in Spring and early 
Summer. Our variety is smaller and less 
luxuriant than the English species, but it 
is dearly loved. 


Blue Vetch is a member of the pulse 
family, an immigrant, having come from 
Europe. It stretches out its tendrils and 
throws out its flowers to mingle with the 
brambles and grasses. Obedient Plant 
or False Dragon Head is one of the mint 
family. It blooms in Summer and has 
a pinkish-erimson flower. This is a 
close relative of Physostegia of our 
gardens. The name Obedient was given 
because it was claimed that the flower 
would remain in any position in which it 
was placed. 


The Closed Gentian is very common in 
the Adirondacks. It is a lovely blue but 
not as showy as the Fringed Gentian, 
which is not an Adirondack flower,— 
more’s the pity. The bumble bee is, as 
far as known, the only insect strong 
enough to force its way into the closed 
opening of this bottle-shaped flower, 
often called Bottle Gentian. 


The Cardinal Flower is one of the 
brightest and most beautiful of Adiron- 
dack flowers. Its blue cousin, Great 
Lobelia, is also a resident, but not to be 
compared in beauty with its cousin. 

I can hardly close without paying a 
tribute to the daring loveliness of the 
Columbine “which has a fearless heart 
and a spirited courage.” It is never 
afraid. We hear much about its patri- 
otism; it has been called “the peace that 
makes for power, and the powér that 
makes for peace.” Columbine or Co- 
lumbia was chosen for its name because in 
certain positions can be seen a ring of 
doves or two turtle doves, according to 
one’s clearness of vision. 


“QO Columbine open your folded wrapper 
Where two twin turtle doves dwell.” 


—Lounsberry 


Lakeside Gardens DAH LIAS 


We have selected the finest and best of the 1936 
originations ne Milton J. Cross, Shekinah, Rudolf s 
Giant, Margrace, alifornia Peach, and will feature 
Cavaicade, Mrs. Bruce Collins, California Idol, Mrs. 
Geo. lcrest Nugget, 

We do 


eo LeBoutillier, Kay Francis, Hil 

Adirondack Sunset of the 1935 originations. 

hot run a dahlia museum, but we do grow the best 
of each season’s originations, and the best of the older 
varieties, We will send out as fine plants as you 


have ever seen, and they will either make good for 
Try us for your 1936 order. Catalogue 


NICK KOENIG & SONS 
New Baltimore, Mich. 


NNIAS 


4 Pkts.10¢ 


Buckbee’s Giant Ma 











l 


Mammoth 

Zinnias. New and best varieties of large 
. Best colors. Burnt Orange, 

le, White, 4 Large 

ew Catalog, 100 pages 





EE. 
: Dept. 827 
Rockford, HMlinois 


“Looking at the front view we picture 
a five-rayed star. A single necterie imi- 
tates a liberty cap, and in the long 
spurred forms we have the horn of 
plenty.” “The red form is commonest in 
our mountain section.” “The generic 
name, Aquilegia, an eagle, is from the 
curved spurs that in some forms of the 
flower suggest the eagle’s talons.” 


Redtop Grass: On a farm in Ashland 
County, Wisconsin, a driveway, which 
had for years been barren and hard, sud- 
denly became as green as a velvet lawn. 
It proved to be Redtop Grass, but it 
was a puzzle how it got here. No hay or 
seed had ever been hauled over this drive- 
way, and no Redtop Grass grew nearby. 
The hard cinder soil was hardly expected 
to contain the grass seed, so we concluded 
the severe wind storm carried the seed 
along with the dust. 


Tree Sparrows are commonly seen feed- 
ing on the seed of tall weeds. Along 
hedgerows, passerbys disturb the birds, 
when they fly away or to trees nearby. 
The Tree Sparrow may easily be mis- 
taken for the English Sparrow. The neck 
marking of the Tree Sparrow is not so 
prominent as that of the English Sparrow. 


A network of Spider Webs literally 
covered grassy fields. Many Spiders 
crawl upon fences and bushes, where their 
webs are thrown in the air for the wind 
to carry them aloft, sailing like a balloon; 
whence their name Balloon Spiders. As 
late as Armistice Day, if weather is warm 
and sunny, they are much in evidence. 


Living Stumps sometimes occur when 
trees whose roots are grafted to other 
roots, are cut down. When this happens, 
the stump becomes capped over with 
bark and continues to add annual rings. 


Barnacles are least attracted to white, 
therefore ship hulls are being painted 
white to escape them. 





My Lawn - A ROLLING 
Ve) a 


* W. E. Spalding, 8311 Cregier 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, enthusi- 
astically writes about his SCOTT’S CREEP- 
ING BENT Lawn. He continues, “I have 
the finest turf in this part of the city and am 
always being told by people passing how 
wonderful it is.” The reason for this 
is apparent. SCOTT’S CREEPING 
BENT grows quickly into thick, 
healthy turf which chokes out 
weeds, and it does all this in six 
weeks’ time—think of it! Send for 
a free copy of BENT LAWNS. 


0. M. SCOTT & SONS COMPANY 
5S Main Street - Marysville, Ohio 


















=—— 
SERECIK® OF SELECT QUALITY 
WIREES Por SPRING PLANTING 


We offer for spring planting 150,000 one r apple, lim- 
ited quantity two year olds, beet new and older varieties. 
150,000 select Peach trees one year and June Buds. Nut 
trees, all kinds. Ornamentals of all kinds. We specialize 
in growing apple and peach trees for commercial orchard- 
ists... All stock thoroughly inspected for trueness to name. 
1936 Catalog ready. It's free. 
BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 

Box G Princess Anne Maryland 


SUPERIOR 
GLADS » » 


Write today for color illustrated catalogue 
listing one of the most complete selections 
of new Glads with descriptions of varieties 
including their faults. Many new ones such 
as Miss New Zealand, Takina, Danny Boy, 
Allemania, James Fitzjames, Prairie Gold, 
Beacon, Sahara, Vagabond Prince, Whero, 
Storm Triumphant, Dorothy Dow and 
others are included. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 


BROWNSVILLE 


FluftyRuffles Petunia 


Exquisitely ruffled, waved 
and fringed, 4 to 5 inchs 
across rgeous colors 
—Pinks, Scariets, Lav- 
enders, Purples, etc.— 
many mottled and 
blotched. Delightfully 
Easy to grow. 








OREGON 



















JAMES j 
prices,many special offers. 
IicCK 725 Vick Bidz., Phila., Pa. 





Kill the Bugs 





with 
your 


Attaches To Ordinary Garden Hose - - Effective - - Economical 


Garden Hose 











tions on objects to be sprayed. 


Green Flies, 


QdEN 4 
Henge ws 


Aphis, 


Black Spot, Scales, 
a aes 
Ria oy 


Shrubs and Trees. 








All Insecticides And Plant Foods Made In Cartridge Form 7 


THE WORK OF SPRAYING TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, IS MADE EASY 
— EXTRA EXTENSIONS WHEN NEEDED FOR SPRAYING TREES 


An Amazing New Invention for spraying plants, trees, shrubs, etc.—without the labor 
and expense of heavy equipment—for gardens, large estates, municipal parks, library 
grounds, greenhouses—no mixing—ready for instant use—mechanically perfected to 
stir or agitate the solution, in cartridge form, so that it is deposited in correct propor- 


NICOSTICK cartridges (Nicotine and Fish Oil Soap), 
complete insecticide for the control of most plant pests, such as Thrips, 
Plant Lice, etc. 

SULFOSTICK cartridges (Sulphur), to be used for the control of Rust, 
and other fungus diseases. 
NITROSTICK cartridges (Nitrate of Soda Plant Food), 
fertilizer that will promote the glorious growth of Lawns, 


ARSENOSTICK cartridges (Arsenate of Lead), for the control of eat- 
ing insects on fruit trees and vegetables such as the Codling Moth, 
Asparagus and Astor Beetle, etc. 


an ideal and 


a nourishing 
Gardens, 








GARDEN HOSE INSECTICIDE CO. 





Write for Information and Prices 


B-100 KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Grow your own vegetable and flower plants from fe} Ww 95 
seeds, bulbs or cuttings—start them earlier—save 


money—be sure of true strains, sturdy plants. 
New portable ‘‘Plant Starter’’ is a miniature 
greenhouse, hot-water heated. Heater burns 





oil. Electric models have thermostatically con- 


trolled element instead of burner. Handier than 3l 31x41 
hot-bed—move it anywhere. Has two heat zones. INCHES 
Knocks down for storage. Lustra Glass admits 


ultra - violet sun rays. Made of weatherproof 
‘Super-Board.’’ Copper tank and boiler. ws ae an 
x67 — le 
15 DAYS TRIAL "stixRasree’ stds fA 
GUARANTEE > 
A“‘Plant Starter’? quick- Electric Models 
! ays .~ itself — sell ony 
aL, to neighbors and (State Voltage) 
riends — save money on 
so = . yourown Don’ trisk clay Koons. aw 
<== when rush comes — order 
from thie of, now — ents Only 11¢ each 
shi ing date. Sen rip RO 
with order, pay balance (All Prices 
on delivery. F.O.B. Factory) 


KEENE MFG. CO., Dept. S46A RACINE, WIS. 


NEWEST GLADS 


Blue Schonheit, Grunes Light, Heiligtum, 
Isola Bella, Louis D’or, Sommerkleid, Ninth 
Symphony, (All Pfitzer’s new glads)—1 bulb- 
let of each (reg. value $5.60) for $3.50 
3 bulblets of each $9.85. List Now Ready 
LEONARD W. BUTT 
Highland Creek Ont., 


Golds 18 Flats) 















Canada 














1200 TO 1 BEAN 


S4\) An enormous yielder= over 250 
) (1400 Beans) have been grown on one a 
= It’s a wonder. Beans white, best quality. 
Pkt. (60 beans) 10c, 3 pkts. 25c. 
> With every 2ic Bean Order we send free: 
1 Pkt. (500 seeds) 15-Day Radish 
1 Pkt. (1000 seeds) 30-Day Lettuce 
Seed Book with Discount Coupons free. 
MILLS SEED HOUSE, ROSE HILL, N.Y. 











FREE! Zant’s Book of 
Blue Ribbon Dahlias 


® 30 pages of Imported, Honor Roll and 
Standard Varieties. Illustrated. Rated for 
quality, growth, leef, etc. 


Michigan’s Finest Dahlia Farm 
ZANT'S WILDWOOD GARDENS 


Box F GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














“DREAMS OF 


Delphinium Hybrid BEAUTY”... 


One of the finest. Large flowers, closely set on tall spikes, 

in many shades of the lightest sky blue to the deepest 

gentian blue, some orchid shades, both single and double. 

Mildew and heat resistant. Guaranteed to bloom. Large, 

field-grown plants; 4 for $1.00 prepaid. 

D. Belladona: Light blue; D. Bellamosum: Dark blue 
Large, fleld-grown size; 6 for $1.00 prepaid. 


Send for catalog of perennials and rock plants. 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 





















WE’LL TRUST YOU! 
For 3 years, thousands have urel 
Maule’s popular Easy-Payment Plan 
—get all the seeds you want and 
let vour crops help pay for them this 
fall! No Interest. 


old \ Maule’s tested, guaranteed seeds for 
reliable prize vegetables and flowers, low 
seed prices. Down payment with order, 
h \ nothing more till September. 





an WM. HENRY MAULE - 
io A 541 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. ® 
\e% Send Maule’s Seed Book free, and 8 
convenient Easy-Payment Plan. - 

: 
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The Barrel Cactus 


(Ferocactus Acanthodes ) 
By MARY C. SHAW, (Calif.) 


OT more than a hundred miles 

from Los Angeles, in its desert 

home of blinding sunlight, drying 
winds, and singing sands, grows the great 
Barrel Cactus, Ferocactus acanthodes. 

Because of these grotesque giant Cac- 
tuses, rearing their spiny heads toward 
a cloudless sky, a spot not far from Palm 
Springs has been given the weird name of 
“The Devil’s Playground.” There, some 
of the Barrels stand many feet high, 
either as dignified single specimens or in 
seattered groups. 

These huge plants are noted for their 
conservation of water supply. If dug 
from the sand and not replanted, this 
Cactus, in good condition, will live on its 
stored moisture for several years. 

The juicy pulp of Ferocactus acan- 
thodes is considered by the desert birds 
and animals to be an excellent food. It 
is said that the wild burros in their thirst 
sometimes kick open these large Cactuses 
for the refreshing liquid that is sure to be 
found inside. 

Ferocactus acanthodes has to its eredit 
the saving of many human lives, for trav- 
elers and prospectors out of water or lost 
in the barren wastes have turned as a 
last resort to these spiny Barrels of the 
desert. 

This Cactus in its native home is very 
attractive with brilliant flowers and 
spines, but when removed to different 
climates and soils the plants do not bloom 
so well, and their handsome spines soon 


fade. 













Special 50th Anniversary Offer 
—2-year old hardy bulbs. Guar- 
anteed to bloom first year. Mam- 
moth flowers, large as and colored 
like Easter Lilies. Stay in ground 
year round; get better with age. 3 for 
=, postpaid. Suppiy limited. Order 


SPECIAL ROSE COLLECTIONS — The 
finest two-year old roses money can buy, 
all field grown, well rooted and healthy, 
at Special Anniversary prices. Also mar- 
velous bargains in every kind of bloom- 
ing flower, shrubs, seeds, etc. Pictured, 
described and priced in our Beautiful New 
Garden Book! 
Beautiful New Garden Book. Write now 
for your FREE copy of this new, different, 
——* printed Pages in natural color. 
Full of money-saving, 50th Anniversary Offers on 
fruit trees, roses, :hrub:, 
de evergreens, seeds, etc. A 
on book you'll love to read 
and keep. Write today! 
1802 ‘Court St., Beatrice, Nebr. 























If your name is not on our mail- 
ing list, send us your name and 
address at once and receive our 
gladiolus list when issued. Write 
us about your gladiolus wants, 
either wholesale or retail. The 
finest of the newer varieties and 
the best of the old. 


Superior 


Quality 
Gladiolus 





L. E. WEEKS, Route 2 Salem, Oregon 


IONE EY 









Grow Mushrooms in cellar, shed. 
Exclusive new process. Bigger, better, 
quicker crops. More money 
for you! Enormous new 
demand. We buy m 

rooms, Write for book. 
AMERICAN MUSHROOM INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 

Dept. 508, Toronto, Ont. 























The Barrel Cactus (Fero-cactus acanthodes). 
This scene is in what is known as the Devil’s 
Playground, near Palm Springs, Calif. 


At present Feroeactus acanthodes is 
threatened by commercialism with exter- 
mination. Already, practically none are 
left in Los Angeles County. The largest 
and finest specimens, taken almost always 
from public lands, are being hauled out 
in truck loads. They are brought to the 
city where they are dumped onto vacant 
lots. There the spines are burned off and 
the Cactuses are chopped open. The 
pulpy inside, a very small portion of the 
plant, is then cut up into little cubes, 
boiled in a heavy syrup—the result 1s 
eactus eandy. Although this odd cun- 
fection lacks richness and flavor, it is at 
least a novelty. Tourists buy it and often 
send some to their eastern friends. 


WILD BIRDS AT HOME. By 
Hobart Herrick. Profusely 
with unusual photographs by the 
345 pp. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York. Price $4.00. 


Professor Herrick is the originator of 
the tent-blind method of studying birds, 
which is now used by all ornithologists, 
and which brings the observer into the 
direct family affairs of birds. He has 


Francis 
illustrated 
Author. 


made many interesting notes, covering 
mainly the period of mating, nest-build- 


ing, and rearing the young. Worth-while as 
these facts are from an economic as wel! 
as scientific point of view, the Author has 
intensified their value through the keen 
analyses they have enabled him to make of 
habit, instinet, and intelligence. These re- 
veal individual as well as tribal peculiari- 
ties. It is a bird book that is “different.” 
representing a lifetime of careful stu-ly 
along original and often unique lines. It 
is one of interest to the layman and oue 
which the scientist cannot afford to pass by. 





European Novelties . . 


DAHLIAS—All the latest and finest. 
FLOWER SEEDS—Exclusive Novelties, first 
time out. 

Long Stemmed Hollyhocks, New Giant 
French Asters in all colors. Ete. Etc. 
FREE—Full seed packet with unusual list. 
LOUIS E. BEDARD 


Box 723 Sta. H Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Nasturtiums 


GOLD MEDAL WINNERS 












Scariet Gleam, New double scar- 
et, wonderful "novelty. Golden 
, 1 double sweet scented 


iden yellow. Glorious Gleam 
Hybrids, mixed, fine 1 sweet 
seented flowers, brilliant shades of 
color. aR : to grow. Bloom all 


Any one packet 10c, (i 
( ler’ 15e value). ans 3 for Ste : post 
pais Ora You will be ~\— 
new A a seed and plant book mailed free. 


M. HAINES Dept.524 Rockford, lilinois 
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Classified Advertising Section 


House Plants 





ODD, attractive Plants, Seeds and Bulbs for the house 
or outdoor planting from Florida. Free catalogue. 
Shaffer Nurseries, B 500, Clearwater, Florida. 











Rate 5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS. 12% per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. No order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. 
CASH WITH ORDER. 


New Rate 1i5c per word effective December 28, 1935 








Amaryllis 





AMARYLLIS—Separate colors and different sizes. Winter 
blooming. Also Crinum, Sprekelia, Zepherant hus, etc. 
Abby Ave. Greenhouses, Dayton, Ohio. 








Beehives 





STRAW BEEHIVES for English and landscape gardens, 
estates. Photos on request. G. Korn, Berrien Springs, 
Mich. 








Bees 





BEES: Good side line, pleasure, profit. Send $1.00 for 
one . year subscription and 190 page book ‘‘First Lessons 
n Beekeeping. Catalog free. AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, Box 3, Hamilton, Illinois. 








Begonias 





BEGON!IAS—Unusual Varieties our specialty. Booklet de- 
scribing over 200 varieties 35c. Green Tree Flower Gar- 
dens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Bulbs 


PINK CALLA LILY 50c, Yellow 30c; Black 40c. All 
three Callas $1.00. Other $1.00 bargains: Two giant 
hybrid Amarvjlis, ready to bloom; 8 varieties Amaryileae; 
100 Ranunculus; 100 Anemones; 10 Regal Lilies. Post- 
paid. Three $1.00 items $2.75. Catalog, Gladioli, 

















Amaryllis, etc. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F, La Verne, 
California. 

PINK CALLA LILY BULBS, 50c each; 3 for $1.25. 
Yellow Callas, 25c; 5 for $1.00. 3 of each, $1.80. 
150 Ranunculus or 100 Amemones $1.00. 8 varieties 
Amaryllis family, $1.00. Postpaid. Van Art, San 
Dimas, California 

Cactus 
CACTI AND AGAVES, 7 varieties prepaid, $100. Write 


for pamphlet. Sea shells sold. Ornamental Nursery, St. 


James City, Florida. 





CACTUS—10 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, 
$1.00 prepaid. 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
Horn, Texas. 


Plant “MINIATURE MEXICO’’—sizes 2.00, $3.50. 
Plants, figures, directions. Collector’s lists. Enlarged 
1936 Illustrated Catalog, November, 50c. Shiner Cactus 
Nursery, Laredo, Texas. 


CACTUS JOURNAL includes __ reprint “‘Cactaceae.’’ 
Recognized authority starting mew educational series. 
Fully illustrated. six months’ trial. 6162 N. 
Figueroa, Los Angeles, California. 


NEW CACTUS BOOK: 545 kinds named, described, 235 
photographed, with 20 named hardy Cacti, $2.50 prepaid. 
12 very odd, named plants $1.50. CACTUS, Cisco, Texas. 


COLORED CACTUS CATALOG. Beautiful varieties of 
Cacti and succulents pictured in color in our free 1936 
catalog. Hairy types like Old Man and many other 
varieties illustrated. Many low priced collections. See 
many of your favorite Cacti in color in new il'ustrations. 
Johnson Water Gardens, Box R22, Hynes, California. 




















Dahlias 


DAHLIA CLUMPS, Roots, Plants. Send for our price 
list. Honor Roll varieties our specialty, Fern 
Dahlia Gardens, Loveland, Ohio. 


NEW AND STANDARD varieties. 
up. Send for _ list. 
Exchange St., 








Roots and p'’ant’, 15c¢ 
Edward’s Dahlia Gardens, 124 
Chicopee, Mass. 


DAHLIAS-GLADIOLUS,\ finest varieties, reasonable prices. 
Free list. Taylor Gardens, 165 West St., Ware, Mass. 


pa mg 4 DAHLIA GARDENS—wMilton Cross, Mar- 

Dean Anderson, Wenoka, and 60 other up-to-the- 
Sinate Dahlias, priced right, catalog free. M. Markland, 
1259 N. Mount S8t., Indianapolis, Ind. 











DAHLIA SEED, highest quality Super Special mixture 
from Honor Roll Dahlias. Limited Introductory Offer 
$3.00 per 100. Trial Packet 25 Seeds $1.00. Mail 
. Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog free. 
Oakleigh Gardens, Dept. D. S., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DAHLIA AND DELPHINIUM SPECIAL—5 decorative 
Dahlias and 6 two year hybrid Delphinium $1.00. Offer 
good until March. Catalogue on request. RUSTIC 
GARDENS, Belding, Mich. 


CHOICE ee Ya ath White Wonder; Thomas 
Edison; Altamont; W. T.; Margaret Wilson; Van- 
derveer; Frank Miller; ion Cowl; Brides Bouquet. Any 
four $1.00. Havalook Gardens, Fowlerville, Mich. 


GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS—California Idol, America 
Sweetheart, Kay Fi.ncis, Panhandle Pink, many late 
creations. Clumps. Roots. Greubel’s Garden, Derry, Pa. 











Evergreens 





RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Rhododendrons, Evergreens, 
Flowering trees, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, Pink Dog- 
| ney 10 to 75c each. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
enna. 








Gladiolus 





PRIZE WINNING GLADIOLUS—popular new sensational 
originations. Lowest prices. Catalog Free. J. R. Taft, 
Collins, N. Y. 





DISTINCTIVE GLADS—Outstanding varieties. 
vigorous bulbs, moderately priced. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Send for list of prices. Everett A. Quacken- 
bush, New Cumberland, Pennsylvania. 


Healthy, 
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GLADIOLUS—DAHLIAS of the newer varieties. Prices 
reasonable. Send name for free list. Ware Valley 
Gardens, Box 238, Ware, Mass. 





100 ONE INCH, blooming size. Large assortment colors 
$1.00. 10 each 10 named varieties, labeled, larger bulbs 
$1.25. See page 546 ember issue. C. W. Brown, 
Box 1245, Ashland, Mass, 


Perennials 








15 PLANTS for border and rock garden, all different, 
labeled, $1.00. Catalog. The Flower Gardens, 863 
Hilbish Ave., Akron, Ohio. 





BLAZING STAR (Liatris)—Striking, showy spikes, rosy- 
purple. Splendid hardy rder Perenniai, long lasting 
cut flower. Large blooming size, 8 for $1.00 postpaid 
H. Roy Mosnat, Belle Plaine, Iowa. 








Pheasants 





ORNAMENTAL PHEASANTS and flowers. Wonderful 
paying combination. New illustrated book giving details 
of breeding and care. Charles Denley, Rockville, 
Maryland. 








Plants 





JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS easily grown. Bloom 
freely. Exquisite orchid colored corsage blossoms. $1.00 
= pions. Lelian Benner, 138 W. B:oadway, Anaheim, 
California. 








Rock Garden Plants 





EXTENSIVE LIST of Gladiolus, new and standard varie 
ties. Catalogue on request. Braucher Gardens, R.D. 2, 
East Akron, Qhio. 





SPECIAL: 6 large bulbs each prepaid—Bagdad, Alba- 
tross, Comm. Koehl, Duna, Maid Orleans, Pirate, Pele- 
grina, Van Tets, Wasaga, Wurtembergia; set $3.50. Peter 
Herborn, San Leandro, California. 





GLADIOLUS—Dahlias. Lowest prices 
quality stock. Lists ready. 
Hallowell, Maine. 


in America for 
Atherton’s Floral Gardens, 


ROCK PLANTS—20 all different, hardy blooming size 
$1.00. 20 packets Alpine seeds $1.00. 8 hardy old-time 
herbs $1.00. 12 different Sempervivums $1.00. Cata- 
logue. Havalook Gardens, Fowlerville, Mich. 








Seeds 


t GROW DELPHINIUMS exclusively. Massive flowered 
strains. 250 seeds from finest dowbels $1.00. 100 for 
50c. John J. Johnson, 1966 Linden Ave., Racine, 
Wisconsin. 








RED LORY, Picardy, Commander Koehl, Mildred Louise, 
Lucifer, 25 each, bloomers, $1.00 postpaid. Extras, 
catalogue. Herman J, Nitchman, Arlington, Ohio. 


Calapogan—Turk’s Cap 
Myron Wheeler, Berlin, 


SEEDS: Fringed Gentian 50c; 
Lily and Meadow Beauty 25c. 
Mass. 








THE GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1936. 
Copyrighted, up-to-the-minute information. Culture 
Flower arrangement, Insect pests. Bulb Diseases. Glad- 
iolus societies. Foreign importation. Current price win- 
ners, which, when, where. Blooming dates. Size florets 
in inches, number open, total buds, etc. Copy on request. 
HERBELT O. EVANS, Bedford, Ohio. 


Situation Wanted 





GARDENER—Head working, experienced in all branches 
of private estate, English and American, Married 
Satisfactory reierences. Box G, Flower Gvower, Albany. 
mm. 





DOLLAR GLADIOLUS BARGAIN. 
prize winners, labelled, 
Westbrook, Conn. 


15 each medium, 7 
$1.00 prepaid. Fred Avery, 





GLADIOLUS TREASURE CHEST: 30 extra fine varie- 
ties Large bulbs, labeled, $2.00. List. See November 
issue. Frank F. Lund, Cotati, California. 





GLADIOLUS—Real bargains in cho'ce prize winning 
— List free. Cromwell Glad Gardens, Rt. 5, Salem, 
0. 





CHOICE YOUNG HIGH-CROWNED Gladiolus Bulbs. 
Assorted, unlabeled collection, 25 large, 50 medium and 
50 small $1.00 postpaid. L. D. McCurdy, Dalton, Pa. 





WORLD’S FINEST Gladiolus—Camellias—General Nurs- 
ery catalogue including novelties. Ask for separate lists. 
Robinsons Nursery, Richmond, Cali.ornia, 
















Park’s Flower Book 


All about Flowers, their Beauty, Pictures, Culture, Height, Pronunci- 
ation, Germination, Diseases and Pests. FREE. Ask for your copy. Cit 

ter Marglobe Tomato, 5c. Klondyke Cosmos, 5c. 
ee three, 10c. Tell your Friends. Order to-day. GEO. W. PARK SEED CO.,GREENWOOD, S. C 





Special Offers 


50c EACH:: 50 Large Glads; 10 Cannas; 6 Chrysanthe 
mums; 8 Dahlias; 3 Peonies; entire collection $2.00. 
Catalogue. Riverside Gardens, St. Leuis, Michigan. 




















Water Lilies 


WATER LILIES, Lotus, Plants. Instructive list mailed 
HOWELLS WATER GARDEN, Shellman, Georgia. 














Wire 


WIRE—Flower Stakes and Florist Trade.” 
WIRE & MFG. CO., FOSTORIA, OHIO. 





THE SENECA 











Early Mas- 
Yellow Supreme Marigold, 5c. 


4 
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IF YOU ARE NOT A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use ! 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. 
i bis: 55i wrt bw to's pe a ei Ae 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 


| enclose $2 for one year. 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


GLORY-OF-THE-SUN 

OR a plant so new to commerce as 

this lily-like plant. (Leucocoryne 

ixioides odorata) from Chile to 

have attained the popularity it has, 
indicates more than ordinary usefulness. 
It is only six or seven years since the Eng- 
lish plantsman, Clarence Elliot, reintro- 
dueed it to the gardeners of that country, 
and now we find it in most of the bulb 
catalogues on this side of the Atlantic, in- 
cluding the following: W. Atlee Burpee 
Co., Philadelphia; Joseph Breck and Son, 
Boston; Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia; 
Peter Henderson & Co., New York; 
Joseph Harris Co., Coldwater, N. Y. 
Henry F. Michell Co., Philadelphia: 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago. 

The plant has about every good quality 
that a perfect flower is supposed to pos- 
sess, except that it is tender to freezing 
temperatures. But we of the North can 
enjoy it as a pot plant, its indoor culture 
bemg as easy as and similar to Freesias. 
It produces long wiry stems up to two 
feet in height, each carrying a cluster of 
large, six- -pointed, star-shaped flowers of 
delightful fragrance, usually some shade 
of blue, though pure white is also reported. 
Fortunately, most of the stock now in 
commerce is a good shade of blue. 
Another point in its favor is the long- 
lasting quality of the flowers, two to 
three weeks under living room conditions 
being not unusual. 


fHE ITALIAN VERBENA 


Not having seen Verbena tenera Mao- 
nettii for years, it was like meeting an 
old friend to see it mentioned in the 
catalogue of Cronamere Alpine Nur- 
series, Green Farms, Connecticut. This 
is a trailer, fitting into the rock garden 
picture wherever a trailing plant is 
needed; and the peculiar wine-colored 
flowers rayed with white-margined co- 
rolla-lobes are in keeping with their 
associates. I have not had the plant for 
years but, as I remember it, it is a sum- 
mer and ‘autumn bloomer. I do remem- 
ber, though, that it was not hardy in my 
garden where the thermometer sometimes 
registers forty degrees below zero, but 
we carried the plant over Winter in a 
protected frame. It is quite likely, how- 
ever, that it would be hardy in most see- 
tions of the country; and its peculiar 
color, together with its long blooming 
season, warrant some fussing to keep it 
over Winter. 


A GIANT COW-PARSNIP 


None of the Cow-parsnips that I have 
gyrown are for the general gardener, but 
there are few plants that are more 
spectacular or more effective in situations 
suited to their growth. One of the newer 
ones, Heracleum Mantegazzianum, a 
species which usually gets about six feet 
high, but can be grown up to ten feet in 
rich, moist soil, is particularly good. In 
the small garden, it would probably be 
best to use it as a single specimen plant 
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Leucocoryne ixioides odorata 


on the lawn, where it will need some atten- 
tion as to moisture; but it is best suited 
to the wild garden, especially along a 
stream bank or other moist spot. The 
lower leaves, which are often three feet 
long and deeply cut into lobes, form a 
giant tuft from which spring lofty stems 
bearing large, white flowers in umbels as 
much as four feet across, making one of 
the most spectacular shows imaginable. 
Seeds of all the Cow-parsnips are notori- 
ously slow to germinate and the plants 
are hard to move. Considering these 
facts, the seeds should be planted in 
Autumn or Winter, where the plants are 
wanted. Seeds of this interesting subject 
will be found in the catalogue of Ralph E. 
Huntington Nursery, Painesville, Ohio. 


A TINY WOODRUFF 


All of the Woodruffs are interesting 
and most of them are ornamental. 
Asperula hirta, a small species from the 
Pyrenees which will be found in the 
intriguing catalogue of Thompson and 
Morgan, Ipswich, England, is both inter- 
esting and ornamental; and is, at the 
same time, easier to manage than some of 
the high-mountain species when trans- 
ferred to lowland gardens. It has done 
well for me, especially as a wall plant 
with an eastern exposure or even one 
facing north, making a hairy cushion with 
numerous pink flowers on _ four-inch 
stems for about two months, commencing 
in June. 


WHITE SHOOTING-STAR 


Pure white Shooting-stars are not 
unusual in the species, Dodecatheon 
Meadia, which grows naturally in Eastern 
United States, and they are not unknown 
in the western species; but it is not often 
one ean find them listed in catalogues. 
It is encouraging, then, to note that the 
Lamb Nursery, East 101 Sharp. Spokane, 
Washington, lists S. Cusickii alba, which 


A SMALL, 


is only slightly marred with a few brown 
markings. Instead of the foot or two 
height of our eastern plant, the one men- 
tioned gets about six inches high. All 
Shooting- stars that I have grown are 
best in part shade and a fairly moist 
soil, though they can do with less of the 
latter if they have the other. 


HARTWEGQ’S LUPINES 


If you have neglected to grow the new 
strain of annual Lupines known as Hart- 
wegii Giants, make a note now to try 
them next Spring. If they behave for 
you like they do for most gardeners, you 
will never be without them again. These 
new giants are advertised as branching 
from the base of the plant, but all do not 
do so, according to experience here, 
though all are truly giants; and when 
they do branch from the base, producing 
as many as six spikes of flowers, they are 
an imposing sight. They get up to four 
feet in height, ‘producing their floral dis- 
play over a period of about two months, 
depending largely upon the time the 
seeds are started into growth. There has 
been so much said and written about the 
culture of Lupine, and there are so many 
conflicting opinions held by different 
authorities, it is scarcely worthwhile to 
go over the matter at this time. If you 
have no better method, however, you 
might try the plan I follow, inoculating 
the seeds with a commercial lupine culture 
and growing them in rich garden soil. 
Seeds will be found in the catalogues 
mentioned under the first item of these 
notes. 

ENGLISH IVY 


English Ivy (Hedera helix) is one of the 
most variable of plants, not only in 
growth habits but in size and color of 
leaf as well. Of the small-leaved forms 
with. white ribs, variety Caenwoodiana, 
(listed in the catalogue of Le-Mae Nur- 
series, Hamptom, Virginia), is most 
pleasing. English Ivy, in its hardier 
forms, can be grown farther North than 
is generally supposed. It does well here 
as a ground cover in temperatures as low 
as forty degrees below zero. 


THE BONAVIST BEAN 


A plant that is useful both as an orna- 
ment and as food, should have more atten- 
tion than the Bonavist Bean ever has had. 
As an ornament, the plant in its various 
forms is useful in many parts of the 
garden, and may be had in a number of 
different colors, including purple, violet, 
reddish, and white; and in height from 
the two feet of the dwarfs, to the fifteen 
feet of the type. The taller kinds are 
useful for covering trellises, arbors, 
fences, ete., while the dwarf ones may be 
used in any situation ealling for plants 
of their height. The Beans are much 
used in the Tropics as food and could 
easily be included in our own vegetable 
gardens, the product somewhat resembling 


our common garden Bean. Seeds may be 
had of Geo.W. Park Co., Greenwood, S. C. 
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The Biggest, Most Practical Book of 


GARDEN INFORMATION 


Ever Published for the Amateur Gardener! 
THE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


At last, a complete garden encyclopedia in ONE volume! Answers every question about 
your garden that you are likely to face, in simple non-technical language, in convenient 
alphabetical arrangement that enables you to turn instantly to just the facts you want. 
No more need to search through dozens of incomplete books for information. Now every 
point that puzzles you is explained briefly, clearly, authoritatively in this one book. 
Its scope is amazing; it covers every problem of planning, planting and caring for your 
garden. NEW from cover to cover and right up to the minute! 


Over 1400 Pages ¢ 750 Illustrations - 
10,000 Authoritative Articles! 


Complete pronouncing guide for every plant subject. 


WRITTEN BY AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL EXPERTS 
Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B. S. A. 
Howto Grow Every Flower, Vegetable,Shrub How to Condition Soil and Fertilize 























How to Select the Best Kinds How to Overcome Pests and Diseases 
How, When and Where to Plant How to Store Roots, Bulbs, etc., for Winter 
Howto PlanaGardenfor BeautyandSuccess How to Prune, Disbud, etc. 

How to Care for and Cultivate How to Cultivate Indoor and Window 
How, When, and Where to Transplant Boxes 


WHATEVER YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 
YOUR GARDEN IS INSTANTLY FOUND HERE! 














Half-Hardy Types Berries Fertilizers 
Selection Hedges Vegetables 
Grouping Lawns Pests 
Germination Tables Preparing Soil Diseases 
Starting Indoors Rock Garden Hot Beds and Cold 
Planting Dates Water Gardens Frames 
Planting Methods Soil Preparation 
Transplanting Garden Planning 
Thinning Out Tables 
Fertilizing Succession Planting SAVE 124% on this 
Watering Winter Storage SP - 
her se 3 er Fashioned Gar- ECIAL ADVANCE 
ultivation en 
Annual Flowers Varieties of Flowers Transplanting OF P UB LICA TION 
Classes Flowering Bulbs Pruning PRICE 
General Characteris- For Spring Planting Tools 
tics For Fall Planting Shows and Exhibits 50 
Easy to Grow Varie- Roses Fences and Walls 
ties Flowering Shrubs Ferns Order Now ——_ 
Hard to Grow Varie- Ornamental Vines Evergreens Cactus Send No 
ties Ornamental Trees Wild Flowers Greenhouses Mone 
Hardy Types Fruit Trees Window Boxes Grafting id 














How to Prune 
Roses for Vigor 
and Bloom 


WRITTEN FOR 
THE CLIMATE 


THE CLIMATE A Whole Shelf of Garden Books 
METHODS OF in ONE Up-To-Date tits 


One of the many ex- THE U.S. 
pertly drawn diagrams 

in The Garden Ency- 
clopedia. This great 
book shows as well as 
tells you how to do 
everything. 750 illus- 
trations, as_ practical 
and easy to understand 
as the text which ac- 
companies them. 














GARDEN PLANS FREE 


A beautiful 16 page booklet in 
color containing Garden and Land- 
scape Plans sent with the Garden 
Encyclopedia. Keep it FREE in 
connection with book. 


EXAMINE THIS BOOK FREE 


Mail This Coupon 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, 
Dept. 912, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y 


I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, one 
copy of the Garden Encyclopedia. Notify me when ready 
to ship and I will send one dollar deposit. Ship fully 
prepaid for one week’s examination. If I return the 
book you will refund my deposit at once. If I keep it 
the deposit is my first payment and I will send $1.00 
each month until the special pre-publication price of $3.50 
(plus a few cents postage) is paid. The Garden Plans 
are to be mine free, in connection with the book. 





You may have this great GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, now on the press, at the special NAME... 0.6.0 eeeeececercecceeccccsescccessecceeesseesens 
pre-publication price of $3.50. (After publication, price will be $4.) Just sign and send 

the coupon, with no money, to reserve your copy. We will notif ou when the volume is Sash éskbhedsisenedeed band okt s sateen 
ready to ship. Then send $1.00 deposit and the GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA. with free 

garden plans, will be shipped prepaid for a week’s examination. If not delighted return it ree State 

and your dollar will be refunded at once. If you keep it, your deposit is your first payment MH ps tr e250 cach aeeopeneins cetee noo 


P.S. If $3.50 cash accompanies order, book will be 
shipped postpaid. 


and you pay balance at the rate of $1.00 per month. 
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